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BRITISH PRESS PICTURES OF THE YEAR COMPETITION 
ORGANIZED BY THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Top press pictures on 


‘Close finish’—a picture from 


Ron Burton's winning portfolio 


they 


came off 


Kodak film 


1st Portfolio Section 
Ist News Section 


Press Photographer of the Year 
-—-— RON BURTON 
Keystone Press Agency Ltd. 


Winning pictures on Kodak 
‘Panchro-Royal’ film 


1st Features Section 
-—-—-— Deryk G. Wills 
Leicester Mercury 


For a picture on Kodak 
‘Tri-X’ film 


1st Colour Section 


-—-—— Barnet Saidman 
F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S. 


News Chronicle 


For a picture on 
Kodak ‘Ektachrome’ film 


best with KODAK film 





Kodak Limited, London 


‘Kodak’ is a registered trade-mark 





DOLLONDS 


Established over 200 years 


35mm. Baldamatic I Agfa CP RECENT ARRIVALS 
ef 66 Projector We have in stock the following new German 
cameras which were recently introduced:— 
35 mm. Werra, from Cari Zeiss jena, 
with {/2.8 Jena-Tessar, and Synchro- 


35 mm. Pentona, {/3.5 Trioplan in 
—— mount, 3-speed synch'd, shut- 


35° pollen Altix-N, {/2.9 Trioplan (inter- 
changeable) and 9-speed synch'd. 
shutter 
35 mm. Pentacon-F, is a sing! 
level reflex with pentaprism, f/2 Jena- 
B (interchangeable), with pre-set dia- 
. : of phragm; Pinte sf oy ops shutter 
synch'd for flashbulbs and electronic. 
oahu In very limited supply £120 
Another new camera in the Balda series first seen 
at the 1958 Photokina. Coupled rangefinder com- A new Agfa model for 2; sq. Colour Weston Master III 
bined with bright-line viewfinder with automatic Transparencies 
= compensation. Synchro-Compur shutter 
n 


A alculator dial 
ked to built-in exposure meter. With automatic £22.4.9 he wd ob more 


* rapid reading of ex- 
Another brand new Agfa Projector first seen at ures; and a 


the recent Photokina. it has the same modern , * Light Value” win- 
styling as the CP 35, and has an attractive two-tone "e dow a oe 
finish. For 150 watt light source with Agfa Agomar . latest shutters. Wes- 


ALL APPARATUS PRICED projection lens. There is an accessible tilting , ton ratings on this 


meter now coincide 


control and easy adjustment inside for lamp posi- with ASA ratings up 
£10 & OVER 1s AVAILABLE tion. The manual slide carrier is removable for s ~ to a value of S000. 
ON OUR POPU LAR fitting in case. Price £22/4/9. The zip case for this 
projector is £1/15/9. 150 watt lamp £1/1/9. 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS Agfa CP 35 for 2 x 2 in. Colour Transparencies. The New Braun Hobby 
Features as for the model described above, price Electronic Flashguns 
FIRST SHOWN 





depth of field indicator: 45 mm. {/2.8 coated Xenar, 
#\lso available: F/2.8 Westanar Model with 
Prontor-SLK shutter 











£13/15/6. Zip case, £1/9/6. 150 watt lamp, £1/1/9. 
Keystone Cine Cameras AT THE 1958 





PHOTOKINA 


8 mm. Keystone K-28 Smm. Paillard MSR ; a on 
With built-in exposure ¢ gry ~ 
meter which indicates eg rane ye 
the aperture for 10 The MER is} f Ba Ee ee Hood jure dips i 
ASA and 16 ASA films. Vi the ideal ; ‘ be your camera shoe— 
F/2.3 fixed focus lens; 4 projector so : there is no other 
click-stops (and ¢ j for home ts eee f part to fit to your 
stops); single speed; use. To be : y camera! Powered by 
footage indicator ; used on A.C. ‘ nbs the new Barix bat- 
normal release, lock- = 200-250v. : ees ; tery or by the mains 
run and single shots. «9 Manual or (when the latter, 
Complete with wrist \ /, <A motor re-! battery is recharged automatically). Recharge time 
cord and carrying case ie t — — 6 sec. Flash Factors—H.P.3-300; Kodachrome-36. 
y ° * | Price, complete with battery. 
£29.17 .3 | \ } 500 w. lamp; 
a Keystone KA-IA. A three-| jens: 400K. meio tn 
mm. Keystone “1A. three-lens turret ‘ > lens; t. ; 
camera with the following fixed focus lenses: an ; vid reel in can. ee Hy yo a <r me nour 
13 mm. {/1.8 standard; 7.5 mm. f/1.8 wide angle : , Now re- Pon jo wen © Hey eh we ys _— mage te = 
and 25 mm. /!.8 telephoto attachments. Universal duced weds teoggal B bag toes, peg gy ae 
viewfinder. Built-in haze and type “A” filters. price to HP .3-360: Kodach a wer Shred enone 
With built-in exposure meter that automatically woofs peg ert ig aioe oe battery. 
sets the correct aperture at the commencement of Price, complete with Barix battery, €31/1/S. 
the sequence (or manual setting). Complete with BRAUN HOBBY SPECIAL N.C. with the 
wrist strap and case, £73/5/5. £59.17.6 Nickel-Cadmium battery, €37/12/10. 


DOLLONDS 34 PHOTO SHOPS Sivas moe 


LONDON: GREATER LONDON: LIVERPOOL: o¢. oe at Se L" Loy omer — 6711. 

CROYDON: 12 George Street. Tel. CROydon 0781. LIVERPOOL: Street. 
28, Old Bond Street, W.1. Tel. HYDe 5048/9. X, BARROW : $37, Pinner Road. Tel. PINner 2750. MANCHESTER: 95-97, Deansgate. “Pas Manchester’ Black 
428, Strand, W.C.2. Tel. TEMple Bar 6009 & 3775. Kuneron: 30-38 Thames Street, Tel. KINgston 2050 & friars 8897. 
281, Oxford Street, W.1. Tel. MAY fair 4228, MIDDLESBROUGH: 106, Linthorpe Road. Tel. Middlesbrough 
1, Copthall Chambers, B.0.2. Tel. MONarch 4613. WATFORD: 197, St. Albans Read. Tel. Watford 9867. 
35, Brompton Road, &.W.3. Tel. KENsington 2052. xEWrOT (Mon.): 483, Commercial Street. Tel. Newport 
&, Northumberland Avenue,.W.C.2. Tel. WHitehall 3301. PROVINCIAL: NORTHAMPTON: 68, Abington Street. Tel. Northampton 
70, Notting Hill Gate, W.11. Tel. BAYewater 2681. nag ES 33, St. James's Street. Tel. Begiten 21662. abies me 
191, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Tel. MUSeum 0852. I 

ANTERBURY, Oo, . SALISBURY: 17 Catherine | Seeet. Tel. {sclsbery 2088 

23a, Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N.7. Tel. ARChway 3715. 
17, Topafield Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Tel. MOUntview 2410. ——— "ie ich es bs noviont sOvTRAMPEOS: Hew Road, Six Dials, Tel. South- 
41, Bond Street, Ealing, W.5. Tel. EALing 4401. LEEDS: 37, Bond Street. Tel. Leeds 25 sw. : 84, Castle Strect. Tel. Swanson 54420. 
69, Streatham Hill, 8.W.2. Tel. TUlse Hill 5602/3. LEEDS: 56, The Headrow. Tel. Leeds 20717 YEOVIL: 2, High Street. Tel. Yeovil 490. 


n 























the WEW MICROFLEX 


MPP 
b= <] 
ENGLAND 





LEVERWIND 


a] * Lever wind twin lens refiex focusing camera 
uGLAMO 


77.5 mm f3.5 bloomed Micronar taking lens 


Speed scale and light value constants 
automatically linked with aperture 


MX synchronised shutter: delay automatically 
cancels after exposure 


Ground glass screen marked by grid to 
assist checking composition 


Automatic parallax correction 


Patent louvred light trap in film chamber 


PR | E £5 4 pilus £10.16.0 purchase tax 





Ren Oates JE CROAT CADE PSS PO ROL Pe AWE TS Ob 
A 


MICRO PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 


145 LONDON ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 











IN GOOD COMPANY 





Having met most of the Executives of the Premier colour film processing laboratories 
we are quite certain that the photographer who uses colour film has really “never 
had it so good”. 

And yet if that little extra quality and service is sought; that little extra that 


makes so much difference may we suggest that you send your next film to us? 


HAAGMAN COLOUR LABORATORIES LTD. 
18 DOUGHTY STREET * LONDON « W.C.1. 
Telephone HOLborn 2503 











Easy handling enables every film fan VEB KAMERA- UND KINOWERKE DRESDEN 
to catch interesting events. Dresden A 21, German Democratic Republic 


only £25 .15.4 Exhibiting at the Spring Fair, Leipzig, 1st—10th March 1959 


Leather Ever-Ready Case £3.15.3 
Rewind Key and Fader 18/6 J. J. Silber Ltd 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street London W.C.1 


Represented in Gt. Britain by:- 








WE LOOK FORWARD 
TO THE DAY 





when Japanese MINOLTA cameras can 
be imported in vast quantities. 











However, for the time being we have 
to be satisfied with just a few cameras 
each year which only serve to whet 
the appetite of the photographic 
public. 

The MINOLTA AUTOCORD 
is craftsman made by the 
largest camera manufacturer 
in Japan. The 9%-speed 
SEIKOSHA shutter is cocked 
by the lever wind and is 
mounted in the four element 
f/3.5 ROKKOR lens which 








gives biting crisp results. 


PLEASE NOTE. 
Despite the rigid import 
restrictions, Special Import 
Licences may be obtained by 
professional users. Interested 
parties should contact us, 
when we shall give every 

possible assistance. 


JAPANESE CAMERAS, LTD. 
50 PICCADILLY, TUNSTALL 
STOKE ON TRENT 

















THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


for the advancement of ALL aspects 

of photography, kinematography, 
photo-engraving and radiography. 

The Society’s Associateship and Fellow- 
ship are accepted in every country as 
the most outstanding distinctions. 


The Photographic Journal and 
The Journal of Photographic Science 
are sent gratis to every Member. 


Unrivalled facilities for expert advice. 


Inland Members can use the finest 
postal Library in this field. 


The annual subscription is £4-4-0 
inland — or £3 - 13 - 6 overseas. 


Illustrated brochure obtainable free 
from: The Royal Photographic Society, 
(P), 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 





WORLD'S PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


MODEL 
30/- 


The 1959 edition contains 292 pages and more than 400 
models, each picture with full statistics, « louring and 
agency details. 

The 1958 edition was quickly out of print and to avoid 
disappointment—orders for the Current number should be 


placed as early as possible. 


9-10, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4. 





NEWS PUBLISHING CO. LTD 








fotografia. magazine 


New techniques—New photography 


The magazine of new photographic art and 
techniques. 


16 Via Brera—Milan, Italy. 


@ The Italian magazine 
for intellectual people. 


@ Shows the amateur 
photographer the best 
artistic prints. 


@ Keeps the profes- 
sionals up-to-date. 


@ “FOTOGRAFIA” 
shows the pictures of 
the world’s best-known 
cameramen. 


Subscriptions: L.g.2. 
Published monthly. 











DEPENDABILITY ! 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION IS A MUST 
WHEN JAPAN’S CAMERAS GO TO WORLD MARKETS 


After rigid process-by-process inspection, Japan's cameras 
must pass before a battery of the most advanced testing 
equipment. Lens, shutter, film winding mechanism — all 
parts must meet the stringent specifications of Japan 
Industrial Standards. 


Then to be absolutely sure that only high quality cameras 
go to export markets, Japan’s government has designated 
an independent agency, Japan Camera Inspection Institute, 
for the final inspection of manufacturing standards. 


You'll see the Institute's “Passed” tag on every camera 
going to all markets throughout the world. It's a pledge 
that you have one of the world’s finest camera values when 
the camera you own is “Made in Japan”. 

Japan Camera Industry Association, Tamura-cho, Tokyo. 


For significant advances in photography, look to... 


- Japan’s Camera Industry 


Any information for more details will be welcomed by 
THE ASSOCIATION. 








EGC. hotoflash Bulbs 


a a << wee 
* 
. 


No. I Re these low-cost 


flash-bulbs 


No. 3 1/ = are equally 


suitable for 


No. IB 9d X or M type 
synchronised y 
No. 5B Vi 


shutters. 


Made in Germany 
© Low cost. S 
® Easy to use. G.E.C. ejector 
Write for free publication “ BETTER . | a 


PICTURES ” giving full information on ® Precision controlled. Car. Ne 
picture taking with G.E.C, Photoflash © High light output. é 
Bulbs. 


OC gucmgauings 





S } OSATt. 

® Class M. . . Price 1/6. 
The General Electric Co. Ltd., 

Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











WEIMAR 3 


A high efficiency 8mm projector of unique design 
incorporating features omitted from ordinary projectors 


%* Provision for forward, back and still projection 
Built in threading light 
Built in editing punch in gate 
Metal case for complete protection 


Flat filament 100 watt 12 volt projection lamp 
Special 11 and 13 volt tappings on lamp circuit 


* 
* 
% Film gate quickly detachable for cleaning 
* 








Operates on 110—240 A.C. with Overload fuse 


Independent switches on lamp and motor 
Coupling for sound synchroniser fitted 


% Stroboscope for 16 FPS incorporated in inching knob 
Weimer—Tone Sound Coupler and continuous pro- 
jection spool available 


VEB FEINGERATEWERK WEIMAR 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMPLION LTD 175/9 CRICKLEWOOD LANE LONDON NW2 
Exhibiting at the Spring Fair—Leipzig from Ist to 10th March 1959 in Hall 15. 
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ad aptable including COLOUR TEMPERATURE 


CORRECTION AND CONVERSION 
Reddish-brown R. f R.3 R.6 R.12 








Blue B.14 B.3 B.6 B.12 19, 21 and 22 mm. 6/10 
25, 26, 28, 31, 33, and 35 mm. 9/- and 38 mm. 12/7. 


ALSO 
G E VA O N a HAZE COLOUR —To eliminate excess Blue Tones and for 
optimum absorption of U.V. for Colour. Clarifies the definition 
Sizes: 18 to 24 mm 6/-, 25 to 35 mm. 6/10, 36 to 41 mm. 9/10. 


makes the most of any negative And for monochrome photography 

FILTER GLASSES, optically precision polished in the specialized 
PLANOPTIC factory, available in yellow, yellow-green, green, 
orange, blue, red, U.V. for black and white photography. SIZES 
18 to 24 mm. 3/11, 25 to 35 mm. 4/9, 36 to 41 mm. 6/7. 

ALSO 

CLOSE UP Lenses, 1D, 2D and 3D. All sizes 4/9 (with focus Chart). 
COMPACT FILTER HOLDER. Brass-chromium plated. Push- 
on and allowing es a Range of 18 sizes, 6/10, 
s : including PLASTIC CONTAINER. 

A fast chlorobromide enlarging paper LENSHOODS in these sizes; Brass 6/3 or light alloy 4/9. ALL 
which gives very warm black tones in an LENSHOODS are BLACK PLUS COATED internally. 


ordinary metol-hydroquinone developer VA The HALLMARK 
and brown-black tones in a hydro- = 


quinone developer. Gevatone is notable \Y, v7 0 f E X C E L L E XN C E 


for its adaptability to all sorts of negatives FOR SCREENS FROM THE LARGEST EUROPEAN 

owing to its great latitude in exposure MAKERS 

and development, degrees of contrast, ove 

rich gradation and extensive range of 
surfaces. 











Supplied in double weight only, in three 
degrees of contrast, Z, N and V. 























IGEVAERT} WIDE RANGE, LATEST REFINEMENTS 


From your ACTINA Stockist or write for latest Catalogue 


FROM YOUR USUAL DEALER t 


10 DANE STREET, HIGH HOLBORN W.C.1 3 CHA 7566/7 
7 














MITRE SAWS & CLAMPS 


illustrated List of 
Picture framing and 
Micreing Tools, six- 
pence post free. 


up to 


aati ebeclate 2” wide & 2° ‘Gon wx 15.0. 
bs = tn mitres camases Larger sizes for Cabinet 
At locks at any angie. Dead Makers and Carpenters. 


No. 2 cuts up to 4” wide 
ded for sepethion work =| 5 & deep. £11.16, 


No. 3 cuts up to 6” wide 
and 6” deep. £15.10.0. 
ne Case free and carr. paid. 
TOOLS & MACHINES 


= ILLUSTRATED 
WOODWORKERS CATALOGUE OF 

AND TOOLS AND 
METAL WORKERS MACHINERY FOR 
WOOD AND 
METALWORK 
PRICE 2/6 
REFUNDED ON 
FIRST ORDER OF 40!- 


3. TYZACK & SON LTD s. TYZACK 


Mi - M5 OLD ST. LONDON EC! 
TEL, SHOREDITCH O301 & sO N LTD 
341 TO 43 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C./ Phone: SHOreditch 830! 
































MAKING YOUR 
OWN PRINTS 
is EASY WITH 


The PATERSON 


‘Contact Printer 
AND SAFELIGHT = 


Only 30’- 


NEEDS NO DARK ROOM 
A SIMPLE TO USE. 


For all popular size prints Free instruction manual 


FROM YOUR PHOTO DEALERS 


e 


R. F. HUNTER LTD - LONDON, W.C.| 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LIMITED (BY GUARANTEE) 
38 BEDFORD SQUARE ° W.C.l 
Founded 1901 Incorporated 1921 


AN EXAMINING INSTITUTION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


(Comprising Employers and Employees). 
Fellows, Associates and Licentiates 
are entitled to the designation 
“Incorporated Photographer” 
Details of Aims, Objects and Qualifications 


required for professional membership may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 











Sinclair Bromoil 








How often have you admired in photographic exhibitions and 
journals the beautiful examples of photography done by leading 
users of the Bromoil process? 


You too can obtain those outstanding results. To enable you to 
experiment for a very small outlay, James A. Sinclair offer a 
unique TRIAL OUTFIT FOR ONLY 35/- POST FREE 


The SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT includes 
1 Best Bear Hair Bromoil Brush 
1 Tube of Pigment (Please state colour) 
1 Quick Drying Medium, | Bottle Bleacher 
1 Plastic Rubber, | Finishing Rubber 
| Blotting Board, | Packet I/I Plate Paper 
Bleached and unbleached prints for initial trials 
Book, Introduction to Bromoil and Transfer, 
by Geoffrey E. Whalley, A.R.P.S. 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me your SINCLAIR BROMOIL TRIAL OUTFIT 

1 enclose cheque/P.O. value 35/- 

Please send me your FREE BROMOIL MATERIALS LEAFLET 
C) (Please tick which required) 





NAME... 
ADDRESS 
JAMES A. SINCLAIR a Co. Led., 3 Whitehall, Leadon, $.W.! 

















Fits Aldisettes 2 and ee, and Super Aldisette. Adaptors for the following 7/6 each. 
Aldislite, Aldis 300, Aldis 303, Aldis 500, Aldis 1000, Aldis Super Six, Gnome, 
Hi-Lyte, Leitz 150, Leitz Prado 250, Leitz Prado 500, Liesegang, Oriux, Zeiss. 


Airequipt Automatic Slide Changer, mest tad with one dee or 
and 36 slide frames, only .. é .. £4.15.0 
Extra magazine with 36 slide frames, only 149 


IT’S ‘UNIQUE—LET YOUR DEALER SHOW YOU! 


AUTOMATIC CHANGERS LTto BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
YEAR BOOK 


PuoroGraAPHy YEAR Book is bigger this year. 
There are well over 200 art pages; 

well over 200 pictures. The price remains the same. 
Please place your order now as the edition 

30/- is still limited and we do not reprint. 


PHOTO-VISION 


by Ray Bethers 
The Standard work to help and teach 
photographers to see “creatively”. 
second impression 25/- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
TODAY 


This volume presents a live and well balanced 


GALLERY ONE 


This is the first of a completely new series of 
photographic books to be produced each Spring. 

It is, in fact, an overflow volume complementary to its 
companion annual PHOTOGRAPHY YEAR Book 

and in every way it maintains an equally 

high international standard. 17/6 








INCAS TO INDIANS 


A fascinating study of the living Indians, 46 pages of 
—77 plates in photogravure 
with photographs by Werner Bischof 45/ - 








NEW YORK 


by William Klein 


One of the most exciting books of photographs we have 
ever seen. This book is a really original, provocative 
selection of contemporary photography portrait of this astonishing city by one of the 
gathered from the work of many of the greatest most talented, highly critical, angry 
25/- names to be found among photographers today. WH" and wise young photographers. 45/- 


Pi bots mye cout om PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Creat Britain) Ltd 


your bookseller, photographic 


or direct from the publishers 9-10 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 











1959 
PHOTOGRAPHY YEAR BOOK 


PRICE 30/- 


The 1959 edition of this 
famous book is now on 
sale. It is even bigger than 


last year with over 200 
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illustrations. 


Please place your order now with your bookshop, 


or photographic dealer, or order direct from: 


PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Great sritainy LTD. 
9-10 Old Bailey, London, EC4 














CORFIELD-—MADE 


ILI LES 


THE ULTIMATE IN SLIDE MOUNTING SIMPLICITY 


AT A PRICE WITHOUT 
A’ per box of yA) 


PRECEDENT 
WITH CORFIELD “KLIKS’, COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES 





are safely mounted in a moment—merely clip off 

the card-mount corners, using the guide provided, 

and click between KLIKS 

cost only 3d. each to preserve for posterity 
from scratches, finger-marks, dust, damp, 

and crumpling 

cannot ‘pop’ out of focus—the film is in constant 

positive contact with the two KLIKS surfaces 

will not be distorted on projection—optically, 

KLIKS are consistently exact, never suffering from 

the occasional imperfections of glass 

cannot be spoiled by spots on the screen—dust 


* 


may be used in the most powerful projection 
equipment—KLIKS neither warp nor soften in 
hot projectors 

are never affected by Newton's Rings—KLIKS 
material inhibits their formation 

are protected against accidental damage—there 
are no glasses to shatter, and KLIKS will not ureak 
if thrown onto a hard floor 

never suffer from condensation in the projector— 
any moisture will evaporate through the ventilated 
sides 

are simplicity itself to ‘spot’ and title—details are 


cannot penetrate the tight’ KLIKS-film-KLIKS ¥, written on the card mount and read through the 
sandwich KLIKS borders 


COLOUR ‘“‘CLICKS”’ IN 


K. G. Corfield, 1 fe Ballymoney, 


Northern Ireland. 














a - 
YW Ad 
Ltd., KLIKS 
he ultimate side mounting sinplicily 








PRAKTISIX 


The single lens 6x6 Reflex 
Camera which satisfies the 
fastidious photographer. 

e Interchangeable lenses 

e Fully automatic diaphragm 

e Focal plane shutter up to 
1/1000 sec. 

¢ Quick winding mechanism 

e Interchangeable view finder 


(Focussing hood or Penta- 
prism) 





VEB KAMERA- UND KINOWERKE DRESDEN 


Exhibiting at the Spring = copse. Ist—10th March 1959 
a 


Represented in Gt. Britain by: 
J. J. Silber, 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 





Our Contributors 


LUND HANSEN is one of the world’s most mobile photo- 
graphers. Seen here flying his small aircraft, he also has a 
travelling darkroom van. This gives him a great advantage 
when covering stories outside his native Denmark. Han- 
sen, a freelance and stringer for Life, is a very successful 
news and feature man, working all over Europe. 


IKKOH NARAHARA is 
one of Japan’s most pro- 
mising young photographers. 
He was born in 1931 and 
made his début with his ex- 
hibition ‘Human’s’ Land’. 
He shares the love of his 
countrymen for art, and 
uses a Canon to some effect, 
as can be seen on page 36. 


JULIAN COLOMMIER 
was born in Belgium in 
1922, started photography 
in 1950 and is now a well- 
known freelance photo- 
grahper and art critic. He 
has given many exhibitions 
and illustrated _ several 
books, besides lecturing fre- 
quently on modern trends in 
photography. 


| 


CAMERA EVENTS 


CRUFT’S DOG SHOW, Olympia, London 

OLNEY PANCAKE RACE, Olney, Bucking- 
hamshire 

ROYAL ULSTER AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SPRING SHOW AND SALE, 
Balmoral. Bel/ast 

COURSING: WATERLOO CUP, Altcar, 
Lancashire lith and 13th 

SCOTTISH DAIRY SHOW, Kelvin Hall, 
Glaxgow 17th to 20th 

SUSSEX HERD BOOK SOCIETY SPRING 
SHOW AND SALE, Ashford, Kent 


SSS. 


lith to 13th 


s PLDLDDODIDDLOD PLO? 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


FEBRUARY 1959 Vol. XIV. No. 2 


CONTENTS 


Page 
LUND HANSEN, THE FLYING DANE 16 


MY WAY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Julian 
Colommier 


CLOWNS IN ORBIT, Adam Woolfitt 
CHIM’S CHILDREN 

THE SIGNIFICANT HAND SHOT 
LANDSCAPE ETUDES 


POST-WAR JAPANESE PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, Moto-O-Akiyama 


MARKETING PICTURES, Ian 
McIntosh 


MODEL GIRLS INTERNATIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY ROUNDABOUT, 
Kevin MacDonnell 


CINE LEADERS AND TRAILERS, 
Colin Woodhead 


REFRESHER COURSE—AN _ INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ENLARGING, Felix 
Smith 


NEWS ITEMS 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


COVER PICTURE 


From a 6 X 6 Ektachrome 
transparency by Rolf Winquist 


PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE 
(Great Britain) Ltd 
9-10 Old Bailey, London, EC4 
CENtral 4040 


Chairman: Basil Burton 
Editorial Director ... fie Norman Hall 
Circulation Director R. J. G. Stevens 
Editor cal ca Ph Don Drinkall 
Technical Editor ... as Arthur Palmer 
Associate Editor (Paris) ... Richard Bouwens 
Advertisement Manager ... Roy Hall 





Annual Sub<cription: 338 6d: USA $5.00 Postaze Free 











SEEING 
IS BELIEVING 


WITH 
7 


Superb, modern styled Projectors for showing 
the true, full brilliance of colour 
transparencies. Their ingenious lamp-house 
design ensures a most efficient cooling system 
in operation. 


sparkling transparency projectors 


Agta CP 35S for 35mm transparencies 
This sleek, streamlined model for projecting minia- 
ture transparencies has many outstanding features: 
High light output (150 watt lamp) together with the 
proven 85mm Agfa Agomar projection lens for 
brilliant projection of colour transparencies 
Modern lines and attractive finish 

Manual slide changer 

Positive tilting device 

Projection lamp adjusting lever 

Top quality for a moderate price 


£13 .18.G Zip carrying case £1.9.6, Lamp £1.1.9 


Full details of Agfa projectors and all Agfa cameras and accessories 
ere given in the Agfa Camera and Accessories booklet 
FREE on request from your dealer or direct :— 





Agta CP GG for 2:” x 24” transparencies 
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TOPICS 


O ADD to the bewilderment of 

the average photographer con- 
cerning film emulsions and speed rat- 
ings, some manufacturers have ad- 
mitted that a large safety factor is 
included in their own specifications. 
Already the variety of developers, 
emulsion speeds and _ techniques 
creates confusion, for though the 
choice of these for a particular as- 
signment is very wide, there remains 
little reliable guidance as to the 
best. Of course, there is no substi- 
tute for personal experience, and it 
soon becomes obvious that manu- 
facturers’ speed ratings can be 
pushed up a long way without 
noticeable loss of quality, depend- 
ing on which developer is used, 
some giving better overall resolu- 
tion than others. 

However, Kodak have announced 
a new version of Plus-X (not yet 
available in Britain) which is vir- 
tually a convertible film that can be 
rated from 100 to 1000 ASA with 
acceptable results throughout the 
range. Naturally, development 
governs the finished negative: a cor- 
responding increase in developing 
time is still called for, but quality 
can be regarded as acceptable with- 
in these ratings. 

This is a step forward towards 
the time when one single film type 
will do the work of all. Whether or 
not this will ever come is debatable, 
but a general-purpose emulsion, 
perhaps marketed with three special 
developers, for fine grain, medium 
speed and ultra-fast, would be a 
boon to photographers who cannot 
spare the time to experiment. 


A positive method 

The current and lengthy discus- 
sions in various magazines on this 
question of films and techniques oc- 
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casionally assumes such tremendous 
proportions that even experienced 
photographers begin to feel a little 
lost and apprehensive. One gains 
the impression from it that the dif- 
ference between success and com- 
plete failure depends upon a frac- 
tion of a second in development 
time or a decimal point in speed 
rating. 

Nevertheless, people who are 
thoroughly familiar with this tech- 
nical rigmarole cannot guarantee to 
product better photographs than 
people who are not. Leaving aside 
unusual conditions of bad light or 
subject contrast, the majority of 
photographs are made—and should 
be made, if possible—in reasonable 
conditions under which the best re- 
sults are usually obtained by follow- 
ing the instructions printed on the 
leaflet. Furthermore, since these 
form the basis upon which all per- 
sonal research is built, it is vital 
that a photographer should first be 
familiar with the results obtained 
by following them. Afterwards one 
discovers that it is rarely necessary 
to resort to pushing up ratings to 
the limit and then all the discussion 
falls into proper perspective. 


Opinions expressed 

In presenting in this issue the 
work of Julian Colommier, we are 
conscious that we may be introduc- 
ing a note of more than usual con- 
troversy. Colommier’s approach to 
photography is rather different from 
that of most of our contributors, 
but is certainly no less sincere. 

His views are certainly not in 
accord with those of many photo- 
graphers. Some will find themselves 
in agreement with these views, 
others will resist them strongly. 

Colommier’s pictures appear be- 


cause he has some important points 
to make. They are not being pre- 
sented as an extension of editorial 
policy, but in recognition of the 
entitlement of any photographer 
with something definite to say to be 
allowed to say it. 

Therefore, we asked Julian 
Colommier to describe his own ap- 
proach and express his own opinions 
which we here present with an 
entirely open mind, refraining, for 
once, from comment. 


Don’t snipe at cameras 

Letters arrive from time to time 
complaining of the tendency for 
automation in cameras. The authors, 
in unison, are shocked. It heralds, 
they assert, the death of photo- 
graphic skill. 

Examination of the facts reveals 
that this is false. Automation is a 
fashionable word which cannot be 
applied to photography. Cameras 
began to be automated with the in- 
vention of the shutter. 

The latest trends in camera 
design are merely a logical exten- 
sion of this. 

Why should anyone complain be- 
cause designers try to make things 
easier? Coupled rangefinders are 
accepted because they are sensible 
and save film. Later fatal steps 
towards automation only do the 
same. 

They certainly cannot be said to 
take the guesswork out of photo- 
graphy, because the guesswork has 
been out for years. 

However, if dissenters remain un- 
convinced, there will always be 
cameras without too many gadgets. 
Also, it is still possible, if one so 
desires, to buy glass plates and a 
mess of bromide goo with which to 
coat them. 





ULTRAFIX: The new Johnson Ultrafix rapid fixing solution 
is now more highly concentrated than before. The dilution for 
both plates and films is one part of Ultrafix to four parts of 
water. The hardener, previously only obtainable as a separate 
solution, is now included as a powder, packed in two polythene 
bags. 

Ultrafix contains Ammonium Thiosuiphate which increases 
the speed of action and gives a higher fixing capacity than 
ordinary hypo. Fixing times are | to 3 minutes for films and 
30 to 40 seconds for printing papers. 

Pack including 250cc. size bottle and two bags of powder 
hardener makes 1200ccs. for films, or up to 1700ccs. for 
papers. Price 5/6d 

Other fixers in the Johnson range of chemicals: 

ACID FIXERS: ‘‘Acid-Hypo” and ‘‘Fix-Sol’’. Convenient 
preparations for making Acid Fixing Baths for all types of 
films, plates and papers. Acid-Hypo 500gm., 3/6d. Fix-Sol 
500ccs., 4/6d. 

FIXADON: A new one-powder acid fixer with hardener. 
Gives a clear, colourless solution suitable for films, plates and 
papers. Has an exceptionally long working life. 250gm., 2/6d. 
500gm. 3/6d. 
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LUND HANSEN, THE FLYING DANE 


HEN THE GREAT FLOODS of 1954 brought 

death and devastation to Holland, Helmer Lund 
Hansen flew his Piper Cub down from Copenhagen to 
make an outstanding series of pictures covering the 
disaster. 

Hansen controlled his plane with one hand (taking it 
at times almost to water level) and with the other he shot 
off no fewer than 400 pictures with an aerial camera. 

They were pictures which made the next-day pages of 
the world’s Press, pictures which were a scoop, even in 
unhappy Holland, caught in the turmoil of floods. 


The coy look on the old man's face has something to do with his job, which involves taking 
for the manufacture of window dummies. The picture was taken with a Curt Bentzi 
exposure synchronised with two flash bulbs was 1/25, f/16 on FP3 film. Opposite : Hansen 
pictures he obtained when the balloonists were over Copenhagen. 


in his Piper Cub and this was one of the 


Hansen had to move fast then and he had great diffi- 
culty in getting permission to fly over the flooded areas. 
The Dutch authorities insisted that he should take along 
a military observer to ensure that his objective was solely 
‘news’ pictures. 

This would not have been a serious handicap in itself, 
because the diminutive Piper has room for a passenger. 
Unfortunately, though, the military police officer who 
climbed into Hansen’s cockpit had never flown before. 
He was air-sick and vomited violently throughout the 

Continued on page 2] 
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entire trip, to Hansen’s discomfiture. 

With 1,500 hours of peace-time 
flying to his credit, Helmer Hansen 
must be one of the world’s few 
Press photographers to use an aecro- 
plane as part of his photographic 
equipment. For him it is primarily 
a flying tripod, and he argues that 
it is virtually impossible to get suit- 
able air-to-ground pictures by 
leaving the control of the plane to 
a non-photographic pilot. 

He started flying in 1937 and was 
part-owner of a Piper Cub which 
was confiscated by the Germans 
when they walked into Denmark. 
He bought his present aircraft from 
the Americans as surplus shortly 
after the war. It was new then and 
it has given no trouble since. He 
has fitted it up with modern VHF 
radio and a manual loop equipment 
so that he can fly on the beam 
almost anywhere in Europe. Last 
winter, for instance, he and his wife 
flew down to Greece and back and 
they do many shorter trips each 
year. 

Does the possession of an air- 
craft by a free-lance photographer 
living in one of the world’s smallest 
countries justify itself economic- 
ally? Lund Hansen says it does and 
quotes a figure of £350 which, he 
says, is the entire cost for a year 
of running and maintenance, as 
well as for the costly Certificate of 
Airworthiness. 

Advantages? These are obvious. 
Chiefly they boil down to ability to 
get to an isolated spot, take pic- 
tures and bring them back in time 
to catch the Press deadlines. This 
is all the more important when one 
is stringer for Lire in the Scandi- 
mnavian countries, a job Lund 
Hansen has had since 1947. Then 
there is the great advantage of be- 
ing able to get pictures which are 
denied to  less-versatile photo- 
graphers. 

But there is much more back- 
ground to Lund Hansen, one of the 
world’s best all-round Press and 
magazine photographers, than the 
possession of a light aircraft. This 
is only one side to his activities, 
one aid to efficiency. The more 
one probes his story or examines 


the wide versatility of his photo- 
graphy, the more difficult it be- 
comes to say of him: ‘this is Lund 
Hansen and here is the work he 
produces’. 

There is a self-sufficiency about 
him which enables him to tackle 
any photographic problem, even if 
it means that he must first design 
and construct special devices to 
carry out the job. Three of the 
pictures shown with this article 
were made possible by equipment 
he has made or designed himself. 

He is certainly not a one-camera 
man and he believes firmly in the 
right instrument for the job in 
hand. His general-purpose camera 
is a Hasselblad, which he likes to 
use in combination with a super 
wide-angle lens. A large Sinar 
camera with various lenses serves 
him for technical work in industry 
and architecture; he uses a Contax, 
mostly with ultra wide-angle lenses, 
and for stroboscopic work—a 
branch in which he specialises—he 
concentrates mainly on the Rollei- 
flex. 

For other assignments he finds a 
Speed Graphic or a Robot neces- 
sary. Once he captured a world 
scoop by using a Minox. He has 
three different aerial cameras. 

Every picture for Lund Hansen 
is a technical challenge and the 
more difficult it is the better pleased 
he will be in devoting time and in- 
genuity to its solution. 

This approach goes back to his 
beginnings in photography which 
came after he had been frustrated 
in his original ambition to become 
an instrument maker. He was 
articled to a portrait photographer 
who gave him a sound but unexcit- 
ing training. 

His first job as a master photo- 
grapher was with a block syndica- 
tion service. For a few years he 
travelled around on a bicycle with 
a heavy Nettel camera, judging dis- 
tances by eye, to focus quickly by 
scale. To this day he likes to use 
this technique for focusing, filling 
the frame with a standing man. It 
is a method known to Press photo- 
graphers everywhere and one 
which is invaluable when working 


in conditions of bad light with 
flash. He .even modifies modern 
cameras to allow quick-action 
focusing on this principle. For in- 
stance, a short lever is fitted to the 
focusing wheel of his Rolleiflex 
and he knows exactly the three 
positions which will give him 
accurate focus at set distances of 
2, 3 and 5 metres. 

He became a Press photographer 
when he ‘stood in’ for a friend on a 
paper, Politeken, and scooped a 
picture which ridiculed a ‘thirties 
‘hunger march’ by a crowd of par- 
ticularly well-fed Danish farmers. 
His friend returned, but Lund 
Hansen stayed on as an extra 
photographer, earning a reputation 
for ‘caricature’ photography and 
eventually working with this paper 
for nearly fifteen years. 

He stayed with it during the war 
years, when his sense of irony more 
than once made him suspect in the 
eyes of the occupying Germans. 

The war changed his way of 
working. Materials were scarce and 
it became necessary to use a minia- 
ture. He has a flair now for ‘sneak- 
ing’ pictures and this dates back to 
the early ‘forties. He recorded many 
pictures of historic value depicting 
incidents and conditions during the 
Occupation. In 1945 his paper pub- 
lished a revealing book as a record 
of the German entry, occupation 
and retreat from Denmark during 
the five previous years. No fewer 
than eighty pictures (almost half 
the entire illustrations) were the 
work of Lund Hansen. 

From Politeken he went to 
Billed Bladet, a Danish weekly 
something like the late Picture Post. 
He stayed with them for eight 


an ability to improvise. It involves 
personal physical fitness. He has a 
theory photographers 
have a built-in grey scale in their 
eyes and this advantage is often 
neglected because they tend to use 
one eye to the neglect of the 
. Once he found this fault in 
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entire trip, to Hansen’s discomfiture. 

With 1,500 hours of peace-time 
flying to his credit, Helmer Hansen 
must be one of the world’s few 
Press photographers to use an aero- 
plane as part of his photographic 
equipment. For him it is primarily 
a flying tripod, and he argues that 
it is virtually impossible to get suit- 
able air-to-ground pictures by 
leaving the control of the plane to 
a non-photographic pilot. 

He started flying in 1937 and was 
part-owner of a Piper Cub which 
was confiscated by the Germans 
when they walked into Denmark. 
He bought his present aircraft from 
the Americans as surplus shortly 
after the war. It was new then and 
it has given no trouble since. He 
has fitted it up with modern VHF 
radio and a manual loop equipment 
so that he can fly on the beam 
almost anywhere in Europe. Last 
winter, for instance, he and his wife 
flew down to Greece and back and 
they do many shorter trips each 
year. 

Does the possession of an air- 
craft by a free-lance photographer 
living in one of the world’s smallest 
countries justify itself economic- 
ally? Lund Hansen says it does and 
quotes a figure of £350 which, he 
says, is the entire cost for a year 
of running and maintenance, as 
well as for the costly Certificate of 
Airworthiness. 

Advantages? These are obvious. 
Chiefly they boil down to ability to 
get to an isolated spot, take pic- 
tures and bring them back in time 
to catch the Press deadlines. This 
is all the more important when one 
is stringer for Lire in the Scandi- 
navian countries, a job Lund 
Hansen has had since 1947. Then 
there is the great advantage of be- 
ing able to get pictures which are 
denied to  less-versatile photo- 
graphers. 

But there is much more back- 
ground to Lund Hansen, one of the 
world’s best all-round Press and 
magazine photographers, than the 
possession of a light aircraft. This 
is only one side to his activities, 
one aid to efficiency. The more 
one probes his story or examines 


the wide versatility of his photo- 
graphy, the more difficult it be- 
comes to say of him: ‘this is Lund 
Hansen and here is the work he 
produces’. 

There is a self-sufficiency about 
him which enables him to tackle 
any photographic problem, even if 
it means that he must first design 
and construct special devices to 
carry out the job. Three of the 
pictures shown with this article 
were made possible by equipment 
he has made or designed himself. 

He is certainly not a one-camera 
man and he believes firmly in the 
right instrument for the job in 
hand. His general-purpose camera 
is a Hasselblad, which he likes to 
use in combination with a super 
wide-angle lens. A large Sinar 
camera with various lenses serves 
him for technical work in industry 
and architecture; he uses a Contax, 
mostly with ultra wide-angle lenses, 
and for stroboscopic work—a 
branch in which he specialises—he 
concentrates mainly on the Rollei- 
flex. 

For other assignments he finds a 
Speed Graphic or a Robot neces- 
sary. Once he captured a world 
scoop by using a Minox. He has 
three different aerial cameras. 

Every picture for Lund Hansen 
is a technical challenge and the 
more difficult it is the better pleased 
he will be in devoting time and in- 
genuity to its solution. 

This approach goes back to his 
beginnings in photography which 
came after he had been frustrated 
in his original ambition to become 
an instrument maker. He was 
articled to a portrait photographer 
who gave him a sound but unexcit- 
ing training. 

His first job as a master photo- 
grapher was with a block syndica- 
tion service. For a few years he 
travelled around on a bicycle with 
a heavy Nettel camera, judging dis- 
tances by eye, to focus quickly by 
scale. To this day he likes to use 
this technique for focusing, filling 
the frame with a standing man. It 
is a method known to Press photo- 
graphers everywhere and one 
which is invaluable when working 


in conditions of bad light with 
flash. He .even modifies modern 
cameras to allow quick-action 
focusing on this principle. For in- 
stance, a short lever is fitted to the 
focusing wheel of his Rolleiflex 
and he knows exactly the three 
positions which will give him 
accurate focus at set distances of 
2, 3 and 5 metres. 

He became a Press photographer 
when he ‘stood in’ for a friend on a 
paper, Politeken, and scooped a 
picture which ridiculed a ‘thirties 
‘hunger march’ by a crowd of par- 
ticularly well-fed Danish farmers. 
His friend returned, but Lund 
Hansen stayed on as an extra 
photographer, earning a reputation 
for ‘caricature’ photography and 
eventually working with this paper 
for nearly fifteen years. 

He stayed with it during the war 
years, when his sense of irony more 
than once made him suspect in the 
eyes of the occupying Germans. 

The war changed his way of 
working. Materials were scarce and 
it became necessary to use a minia- 
ture. He has a flair now for ‘sneak- 
ing’ pictures and this dates back to 
the early ‘forties. He recorded many 
pictures of historic value depicting 
incidents and conditions during the 
Occupation. In 1945 his paper pub- 
lished a revealing book as a record 
of the German entry, occupation 
and retreat from Denmark during 
the five previous years. No fewer 
than eighty pictures (almost half 
the entire illustrations) were the 
work of Lund Hansen. 

From Politeken he w to 
Billed Bladet, a Danish \ ly 
something like the late Picture. 
He stayed with them for exht 
years, ultimately leaving to become 
a freelance. 

Lund Hansen's passion for self- 
sufficiency goes beyond a belief in 
the right camera for the job and 
an ability to improvise. It involves 
personal physical fitness. He has a 
theory that good photographers 
have a built-in grey scale in their 
eyes and this advantage is often 
neglected because they tend to use 
only one eye to the neglect of the 
other. Once he found this fault in 
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himself and his cure was drastic. 
For six months he went about with 
a black patch over his good eye, 
forcing himself to depend entirely 
on the other. An examination after 
this period found an actual im- 
provement in his eyes. 

But he is self-contained in so 
many different ways that it would 
seem the story of his various activi- 
ties needs to be presented as a 
series. He is famous throughout 
Europe for his action-analysis pic- 
tures taken with the aid of self- 
designed stroboscopic equipment. 
This is completely portable and he 
takes it with him in his Volkswagen 
van. 

The van itself deserves a special 
mention here because it plays a 
very big part in the life and work 
of Lund Hansen and his wife, Jytte 
Hauch Sausbill, a well-known artist 
and journalist in her own right. 

It is completely equipped for 
sleeping and cooking and it fre- 
quently makes a home on wheels 
for them when they are away on 
stories together. More than this, it 
is a darkroom in which films may 
be processed and enlargements 
made when necessary. 

The collaboration of the Hansens 
in the production of picture stories 
is one of the big factors behind 
their joint success. Jytte writes the 
material and plans 2nd assists in 
the making of the pictures. They 
work naturally as a team 2nd try to 
arrange many trips together, either 
by plane or van. Apart from work 
with her husband, Jytte provides 
regular fashion features (illustrated 
by her own drawings) for the 
Copenhagen Press, and also does a 
weekly comic strip, featuring, aptly 
enough, the life and escapades of 
a photographer! 

The Lund Hansens are a formid- 
able team and nothing said or 
shown here can serve as an ade- 
quate description of their resource- 
fulness and all-round ability. 

In Denmark, where most people 
are modest and all seem to be 
charming, they have a half-joking 
way of admitting the smallness of 
their country by referring to some 
of their brighter citizens as ‘world- 
famous, in Denmark’. 

But Lund Hansen is genuinely 
one of the world’s best photo- 
journalists. And I don’t mean just 
for Denmark! NORMAN HALL 
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My Way of 


FIRMLY BELIEVE in photo- 

graphy as a powerful means of 
artistic self-expression — provided, 
always, that this is not considered 
as an aim in itself. With my work 
there are several different methods 
or techniques to be followed, but 
there is perhaps one chief charac- 
teristic. I use reality as a pretext, 
a set, or as a sort of building 
material from which to construct 
a picture which expresses my per- 
sonal feelings and ideas. This tend- 
ency prevails, I like to believe, in 
all my work, and even when I 
photograph portraits of artists I try 
to contain in the picture something 
of my appreciation of their work. 

One of the things which impresses 
me most is the force of Nature: 
the growth of herbs and plants. 
Also, I am excited by the mystery 
of it all, the spell of leaves against 
the sky, of wood transfigured by 
dramatic light. 

All this is reality for me and it 
is this I try to reconstruct as a new 
universe of black-and-white con- 
trasts and of fluent plastic forms. 
As in surrealist painting, everyday 
reality may be re-created as a 
dream-like impression when photo- 
graphed in a certain ‘impossible’ 
way. And yet this impression is one 
which I understand intuitively. 

Sometimes I like to re-create an 
impression by detaching objects 


1 A fragment of a palm tree. A strange 
new world is born when these elements 
are detached from their natural 
background, a strange world of pure, 
beautiful forms and values. It makes 
us think of other things ... of music. 


2 Kafka wrote a novel about a man who 
was changed into a huge, despicable 
insect. As a poet, the photographer can 
discover a fantastic insect in this broken 
maize plant. It is one of the wonderful 
images to be found in ordinary subjects. 


3 | always hope to find the way to won- 
derland. One nasty day in a depressing, 
small, industrial town, | discovered this 
white door between two black walls in a 
dirty little street. 


Photography 


julian Colommier 


from their natural surroundings, or 
by combining fragments of dif- 
ferent things through the com- 
posite printing of negatives, thus 
creating a visual and psychological 
shock aimed at startling the im- 
agination of the observer. 

I am always on the look-out for 
new possibilities of self-expression 
and for this reason I am for ever 
experimenting with other forms 
and values, in order to find other 
ways for the direct communication 
of my feelings, through the use of 
tokens, invented or discovered. 

For me, abstract photography 
which is entirely the creation of the 
photographer can be sufficient in 
itself—even if conventional laws 
are violated in the process. I do 
not know why people have to be 
told ‘what it represents’. After all, 
the same people will listen with 
delight at the song of a bird or 
look ecstatically at a tree without 
asking such questions. Is it not 
enough to accept a beautiful thing 
for itself? 

Intelligence and knowledge of 
the technical aspects are necessary 
for the appreciation of much 
photography, just as in painting. 
But more than technical knowledge, 
a photographer needs to possess a 
genuine imagination, a sense of 
subtle intuition and a sure feeling 
for the underlying reality. 


4 Sometimes the eyes of our mind dis- 
cover a symbol in a small fragment of an 
object. When that happens | use the 
camera to accent the graphically pure, 
black form and to charge the picture 
with magic power. 


5 Some objects have a symbolic value. 
They occur in our dreams and in our 
folklore. Reality seems no more than 
fantasy in this remote, ritual procession 
of the girl and the man before the sacred 
object. Life around us is perhaps a re- 
flection of a more permanent reality. 


6 Even such a trivial thing as this rail can, 
by means of a poetic mind, assume a life 
of its own. It becomes a stealing ant, a 
mechanised insect from another world. 
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It is completely equipped for 
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for them when they are away on 
stories together. More than this, it 
is a darkroom in which films may 
be processed and enlargements 
made when necessary. 

The collaboration of the Hansens 
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is one of the big factors behind 
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the making of the pictures. They 
work naturally as a team and try to 
arrange many trips together, either 
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Copenhagen Press, and also does a 
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able team and nothing said or 
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quate description of their resource- 
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are modest and all seem to be 
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there are several different methods 
or techniques to be followed, but 
there is perhaps one chief charac- 
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a set, or as a sort of building 
material from which to construct 
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all my work, and even when I 
photograph portraits of artists I try 
to contain in the picture something 
of my appreciation of their work. 
One of the things which impresses 
me most is the force of Nature: 
the growth of herbs and plants. 
Also, I am excited by the mystery 
of it all, the spell of leaves against 
the sky, of wood transfigured by 
dramatic light. 

All this is reality for me and it 
is this I try to reconstruct as a new 
universe of black-and-white con- 
trasts and of fluent plastic forms. 
As in surrealist painting, everyday 
reality may be re-created as a 
dream-like impression when photo- 
graphed in a certain ‘impossible’ 
way. And yet this impression is one 
which I understand intuitively. 

Sometimes I like to re-create an 
impression by detaching objects 


1 A fragment of a palm tree. A strange 
new world is born when these elements 
are detached from their natural 
background, a strange world of pure, 
beautiful forms and values. [t makes 
us think of other things ... of music. 


2 Kafka wrote a novel about a man who 
was changed into a huge, despicable 
insect. As a poet, the photographer can 
discover a fantastic insect in this broken 
maize plant. It is one of the wonderful 
images to be found in ordinary subjects. 


3 | always hope to find the way to won- 
deriand. One nasty day in a depressing, 
small, industrial town, | discovered this 
white door between two black walls in a 
dirty little street. 


Photography 


julian Colommier 


from their natural surroundings, or 
by combining fragments of dif- 
ferent things through the com- 
posite printing of negatives, thus 
creating a visual and psychological 
shock aimed at startling the im- 
agination of the observer. 

I am always on the look-out for 
new possibilities of self-expression 
and for this reason I am for ever 
experimenting with other forms 
and values, in order to find other 
ways for the direct communication 
of my feelings, through the use of 
tokens, invented or discovered. 

For me, abstract photography 
which is entirely the creation of the 
photographer can be sufficient in 
itself—even if conventional laws 
are violated in the process. I do 
not know why people have to be 
told ‘what it represents’. After all, 
the same people will listen with 
delight at the song of a bird or 
look ecstatically at a tree without 
asking such questions. Is it not 
enough to accept a beautiful thing 
for itself? 

Intelligence and knowledge of 
the technical aspects are necessary 
for the appreciation of much 
photography, just as in painting. 
But more than technical knowledge, 
a photographer needs to possess a 
genuine imagination, a sense of 
subtle intuition and a sure feeling 
for the underlying reality. 


4 Sometimes the eyes of our mind dis- 
cover a symbol in a small fragment of an 
object. When that happens | use the 
camera to accent the graphically pure, 
black form and to charge the picture 
with magic power. 


5 Some objects have a symbolic value. 
They occur in our dreams and in our 
folklore. Reality seems no more than 
fantasy in this remote, ritual procession 
of the girl and the man before the sacred 
object. Life around us is perhaps a re- 
flection of a more permanent reality. 


6 Even such a trivial thing as this rail can, 
by means of a poetic mind, assume a life 
of its own. It becomes a stealing ant, a 
mechanised insect from another world. 
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CLOWNS 


The Hoffnung 
Interplanetary Music 
Festival at the 
Royal Festival Hall 
attracted many 
infidels who 

had never before 
heard a concerto 
played upon 

a County Council 
electric 


road rammer 


maestro 
his foghorn 


IN ORBIT 


ERARD HOFFNUNG is a cartoonist who plays the tuba 
In addition, he has formed the Hoffnung Symphony Orch- 
estra, a bunch of musical nitwits who parody the classics rather 
well, using in the process such esoteric instruments as a water 
can, pop guns and one of those self-propelled jumping machines 





The road rammer on a downbeat 


which road men now employ instead of their feet. Therefore, when Hoffnung 
and his orchestra gave a concert at the Festival Hall in London quite a few 
people turned up, including our photographer. He was carrying a Rolleifiex, 
upon which instrument only tunes of a more subtle nature can be played. 

He found interplanetary music a far more serious affair than he had sup- 


posed. Indeed, the cream of the musical world partook in creating sounds 
befitting to the adventuring spirit of the twentieth century, though iron discip- 
line on the part of the conductor was necessary to confine the individualistic 
interpretation of certain pieces by certain members of the orchestra. Our 
photographer came away with a new appreciation of the beauties of sound, 
convinced that the slurp of water down a sink can be sometimes be inspiring 


life 


is a Dit empty 





CHIM’S 
CHILDREN 


This was the title of 

an exhibition arranged 

by Magnum Photos as a 
tribute to the memory of 
their late colleague, 

David Seymour (‘Chim’) 
It was shown last autumn 


at Photokina, Cologne 


Above: Greece, and hunger, in 1948. The ex- 
pression on this child's face tells all the s 
Right: Local knowledge is provide 

youthful cicerone in Naples, dur 


es taken by David Seymour captured thi: 


act 
yuez Canal, driving towards the Egyptian line 


ion of a Port Said child. The photographer 
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AVID SEYMOUR was one of the founder members of the 

agnum Photos organisation and he lost his life as the result 

of a tragic mistake during the days of tension which followed the 
Suez Canal incident. 


At Photokina, held in Cologne last autumn, his colleagues of 
Magnum Photos paid a tribute to his memory by presenting a mov- 
ing exhibition of children photographed by ‘Chim’ in various parts 
of the world. 

All these pictures had one thing in common ~-* fec'ing of deep 
compassion mingled sometimes with a hint of shame. These were 
children from all over Europe; often they were in need—hungry, 
tired, unwanted and displaced. ‘Chim’ witnessed ‘man’s inhumanity 
to man’ in the faces of these children and he placed them on record 
for all time as an accusation and a challenge. 
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Significant Hand Shot 


ITALO 2 


Two character hand shots of traditional type 


are, below, those of Alicia Markova, the ballerina, 


by Annemarie Heinrich of Buenos Aires, who 
used a Technika, 1/25 at f/11 on Perutz film 
Right: The hands of harpsichordist Wanda 
Sandowska by Gene Cook of New York. Cook 
covered the keyboard of the instrument with 
a black cloth in order to make the hands 
stand out in greater simplicity. He shot with 
a Rolleiflex, 1/50 at f/8 on Plus X film 


ANNEMARIE HEINRICH 


The importance of hands in a picture is well known. 
It is emphasised from time to time in photographic 
magazines as a key to character in portraiture, and 
even hand portraits alone have been held to be justi- 
fiable character-wise. This is undoubtedly true in many 
instances, but hands in a picture can be significant in 
many less obvious ways. In this photograph by Italo 
Zannier, of Udine, Italy, the hand of the man in the 
foreground provides a counterpoint to the woman's 
face. It dissembles no recognisable character and is not 
meant to. It only stresses the man’s anonymity. Zannier 
used a Semflex, 1/10 at f/5.6 on Ferrania film. Below: 
Maria Austria uses the hands of the billiard player to 
mark out the plot and to indicate the line of coming 
action. For a still picture, this one almost moves. She 
shot with a Rolleiflex camera, 1/10 at f/3.5 on HPS 


MARIA AUSTRIA 
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Landscape 
Etudes 


Landscapes are a most fascinating and satisfying branch of photo- 
graphy, and also one of the most difficult. The difficulty arises, as a 
rule, in the interpretation of the subject. Probably few aspects of 
photography have so many rules and regulations, some of which are 
sensible and others just dogmatic and outmoded. Landscape photo- 
graphy can be highly stimulating if the photographer uses his 
imagination, and desperately dull if he does not. 

Contemporary landscape work often looks beyond the physical 
aspects of the subject and uses some unusual weather conditions, 
sometimes coupled with marginal processing techniques to produce 
an atmospheric result. Viewpoint also determines to some extent 
the classification, traditional or progressive, of the result. Some 
photographers bravely produce work contrary to all accepted theory 
and their pictures are superb. Others do the same without any great 
success, which points to the fact that rules are made to be broken, 
but only by those who have some reason for doing so. Nevertheless, 
the ingredients of a good landscape picture are contained in the shot 
above by Gosta Nordin of Stockholm. It is of Nordingra in Sweden 
The planal recession gives the impression of distance, and pattern 
Nordin used a Hasselblad with a 25-cm lens, 1/25 at f/1]1 on FP3. 
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Mountains are a logical and very 
rewarding location; for landscapes 
Filters are necessary and a medium 
yellow can be regarded as the 
minimum for successful correction 
—if correction is desired M 
Machatschek, of Paris, used a 
medium yellow filter on his Hassel- 
blad for the picture above of the 
Jungfrau in Switzerland. Exposure 
was 1/100 at f/11 on FP3 film. A 
quite different form of landscape is 
shown at right, which achieves 
strength by repetition of a mono- 
tonous earth tract, Wieland Wolff 
took the photograph with a Leica, 
1/2 at £/22 for depth of field 
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Vegetation plays a large part in landscape photography, 
both in giving tonal variation to distant views and in 
providing main subject material in close-ups. People 
have been extolling the grace of trees of assorted types 
pictorially for years. Others have, more recently, dis- 
covered the appeal of rather more stark and spiky 
growths which are, additionally, more responsive to the 
effects of unusual lighting and environment. Much inter- 
esting work in this direction was done by the late 
Edward Weston and others who thought along similar 
lines, finding quite individual interpretations of nature 
subjects. On more orthodox lines, Oswald Kofler, of 
Merano, photographed this petrified forest in the 
Dclomites with a Rolleiflex, 1/50 at f/8 on Ferrania film 


Finally, a landscape taken 
from the air. This is about 
the only feasible way for 
a photographer to get 
above the peaks and get 
real distance in mountains 
without a dominant 
feature. Philip Giegel, of 
Ziirich, took this view of 
the Swiss Alps from a 
Swissair plane, Rolleiflex 
and Plus X, 1/500 at f/8. 


The use of mist to subdue background and produce 
planal separation is a well-known but nevertheless 
effective trick in landscapes. Here Kofler outlines 
a stricken tree stump against the ethereal mountain 
background. He used a Rolleiflex and Ferrania film, 
1/50 at f/5.6. This is again in the Dolomites. 
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Post-war 
Japanese 
photography 


F EVER a whole people were 

ready-made for the camera it is 
the Japanese. Not as subjects, mind 
you, but as photographers. An 
article in the New York Times 
some time ago provoked contro- 
versy when photography was de- 
scribed as a folk art, but the truth 
of this statement bears fruit in 
Japan. The Japanese national char- 
acter is nurtured on art, on the 
expression of artistic impulse in 
life; in the way homes are decor- 
ated; gardens laid out; trees 
pruned. The average Japanese with 
some education is an artist, if not 
by talent, at least by nationality. 
Thus, the Japanese people are fully 
prepared to accept the camera as a 
means of expressing what they 
have have been taught to regard as 
deserving expression. 

Around any city of size in 
Japan you will be astonished at the 
number of cameras you see in the 
hands of the people, and pictures 
are taken literally by the billion. 
For a nation in which poverty and 
struggle for economic survival 
pinions many a Japanese to a diet 
of fish, rice and no luxuries, this is 
an astounding figure. No art ever 
took a nation the way photography 
has taken Japan 

Japanese photographers may be 
considered fortunate, from a Wes- 
tern point of view, but the Jap- 
anese themselves don’t quite realise 
it. Many a Westerner would give 
his best camera in exchange for an 
opportunity to photograph some of 
the exotic subjects that abound in 
Japan. The feudal festivals, the 
panoply of religious celebrations, 
the colourful kimonos of the 
women, the exotic structures (both 
interiors and exteriors), the torii 
(temple gates) and images in the 
shrines are like nothing found in 
the West. But the Japanese find all 
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this ordinary. To the Japanese 
photographer this is everyday stuff; 
so he thinks, “Why bother with it?’ 

The Japanese photographer is 
increasingly a man for whom the 
camera is a symbol of the Jap- 
anese future, and the camera 
enthusiast is in most cases a man 
who sees Japan’s future in terms of 
increasing westernisation. Just as 
any art form makes for an inter- 
national outlook, so the camera 
draws Japanese photographers’ 
attentions to what is being done in 
photography elsewhere in_ the 
world. Japanese photographers 
keep abreast of developments in 
both the US and Europe, and their 
technique and subject-matter prove 
It. 

Subjects in Japan turn more and 
more toward people. This is under- 
standable. The war brought misery, 
and misery drives people back to 
the ultimate values—which come 
down to respect for others. Others 
then become the subjects for the 
artists, in this case the photo- 
graphers. 

The place of the camera club in 
the growth and development of 
Japanese photography must not be 
under-estimated. There are more 
than five thousand such clubs, 
ranging in size from less than fifty 
to several thousand members. The 
largest are sponsored by the photo- 
graphic magazines, of which there 
are eight, or by the country’s 
photo - equipment manufacturers 
These clubs have received their 
greatest prominence since 1948, 
when Occupation restrictions were 
relaxed. Both amateurs and pro- 
fessionals are members of the same 
clubs and the truth is, of course, 
that both learn from each other 
Periodic meetings of the clubs are 
augmented by their major activity, 
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Post-war Japanese photography coined fom pase 3 


which is an annual or semi-annual 
meeting at one of Japan's spas. 
Photographers from all over Japan 
and the entire Far East come here 
to discuss camera craft—from the 
latest technical equipment to the 
perennial theoretical discussions 
about what makes a good picture. 

Japan is camera-conscious as no 
other country is in that part of the 
world, and more so than most 
nations in the West. One of the 
reasons for this is the Japanese 
camera industry. Without it the 
country would have to depend en- 
tirely on imports. The Japanese 
have not been laggards in camera 
production and development, and 
this is something in which Japanese 
photographers take pride. In fact, 
the manufacturers invite photo- 
graphers’ advice on new equip- 
ment. In Tokyo the permanent 
exhibition booths of the big 
camera manufacturers are not only 
places where cameras are shown, 
but receiving stations for sugges- 
tions from Japanese camera clubs. 

These suggestions are often 
adopted and this explains, partially, 
the heavy Japanese commitment, 
both on the part of photographers 
and manufacturers to the candid 
camera. 

Japan produces 209 different 
kinds of candid camera. Nikon and 
Canon represent 35-mm camera 
groups, while Minoltaflex does for 
twin-lens reflex types. Total candid 
cameras, both 35-mm and twin- 
lens, produced last year ceme to 
980,000. Eight out of ten Japanese 
you may come across in Tokyo on 
Sundays and holidays carry with 
them different types of camera and 
this gives the impression that the 
Japanese are camera-crazy, but still 
there are many in Japan who can- 
not afford to buy even the cheapest 
ones. The total number of cameras 
possessed by the Japanese is not 
more than 3,000,000 today, and the 
majority of the cameras produced 
there are meant for export. 

The Japanese camera boom 
abroad, however, has a_ short 
history of only five years. The in- 
ternational reputation of Japanese- 


made cameras began when Dave 
Duncan and Carl Mydans were 
sent there by Lire to photograph 
the Korean war, and they dis- 
covered the Nikon with f/1.4 
Nikkor lens. This is almost a 
legend in the story of the develop- 
ment of Japan’s 35-mm camera 
industry. 

Nippon Kogaku Kogyo K.K., 
which produces Nikon, is one of 
the country’s top-makers of the 
optical instruments such as micro- 
scopes, binoculars, etc., but it never 
specialised in cameras because be- 
fore and during the war its full 
capacity was devoted to the pro- 
duction of optical weapons of 
various types. After the war, Nip- 
pon Kogaku mobilised all its 
seasoned technicians for the pro- 
duction of the Nikon and finally 
completed the development of the 
f/1.4 Nikkor lens. Canon, on the 
other hand, is turned out by an old 
camera specialist who adopted the 
body-style of Leica; the style of 
the Nikon follows that of the 
Contax. Yearly production of the 
Canon is some 35,000, almost three 
times as much as Nikon. Both 
Canon and Nikon sell at about the 
equivalent of good German 
cameras and are not easily obtain- 
able even in their home country. 
As can be seen from the produc- 
tion-ratios of various types of film, 
reflex cameras are more widely 
used than 35-mm cameras in 
Japan at present. Professional 
cameramen attached to the news- 
papers and magazines, however, 
produce their pictures by 35 mm 
almost without exception. 35-mm 
cameras are lighter and more con- 
veniently used in situations which 
call for rapid and uninterrupted 
shooting sessions; they have bigger 
lenses which help making pictures 
without speed-light or flashgun. 
Encouraged by the advantages of 
35 mm, Japanese cameramen are 
trying to make pictures in as 
natural an atmosphere as possible 
without any artificial light (which 
has been made almost outdated 
among the professionals in Japan). 

The Japanese camera market had 


been overrun by German cameras 
until the home-made instruments 
achieved their present-day promi- 
nence. As for 35-mm _ camera 
photographers, many affectionately 
use Leica and Contax. Even more 
are under the impression that 
although Japanese lens are as good 
as anything from abroad, the 
camera bodies are still inferior to 
those from Germany, and for this 
reason many photographers are 
using Leicas mounted with a Nik- 
kor or Canon lens. 35-mm camera 
makers in Japan are thus under 
pressure to produce better bodies. 

Referring to the twin-lens reflex 
cameras, no other make but Minol- 
taflex, produced in Osaka, can 
claim Japan’s championship. This 
camera sells at about £35 plus and 
its Model No. 3 is considered ex- 
cellent. It has patents of three 
countries: Japan, USA and Ger- 
many. Minoltaflex is contributing 
almost single-handedly to the 
economisation of Japan's foreign 
exchange by checking any imports 
of Rolleiflex. Despite its apparent 
supremacy, however, Minoltaflex 
is currently lying in the leeward of 
a nation-wide 35-mm camera boom 
and is used more by amateur 
photographers than by profes- 
sionals. It is said that there are 
about 300 photographers, more or 
less, who can live decently by 
taking pictures only. A majority of 
them are employed by the big 
newspapers and magazines. Only 
one-tenth of the total professional 
photographers are free-lance. It is 
rather curious that in Japan the 
cameramen with studios iri Tokyo 
are not called photographers and 
their work is completely shut out 
from journalism. Except for these 
studio - photographers, Japanese 
professionals do not fall into high 
income brackets. Only two or three 
earn more than £4,000 per year by 
doing covers for fashion-magazines 
with actresses and nude models, 
calendar pictures and posters. At 
least twenty are drawing more than 
£2,000, but the majority earn about 
£400 to £800 a year. A few 
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Post-war Japanese photography 


which is an annual or semi-annual 
meeting at one of Japan’s spas. 
Photographers from all over Japan 
and the entire Far East come here 
to discuss camera craft—from the 
latest technical equipment to the 
perennial theoretical discussions 
about what makes a good picture. 

Japan is camera-conscious as no 
other country is in that part of the 
world, and more so than most 
nations in the West. One of the 
reasons for this is the Japanese 
camera industry. Without it the 
country would have to depend en- 
tirely on imports. The Japanese 
have not been laggards in camera 
production and development, and 
this is something in which Japanese 
photographers take pride. In fact, 
the manufacturers invite photo- 
graphers’ advice on new equip- 
ment. In Tokyo the permanent 
exhibition booths of the big 
camera manufacturers are not only 
places where cameras are shown, 
but receiving stations for sugges- 
tions from Japanese camera clubs. 

These suggestions are often 
adopted and this explains, partially, 
the heavy Japanese commitment, 
both on the part of photographers 
and manufacturers to the candid 
camera. 

Japan produces 209 different 
kinds of candid camera. Nikon and 
Canon represent 35-mm camera 
groups, while Minoltaflex does for 
twin-lens reflex types. Total candid 
cameras, both 35-mm and twin- 
iens, produced last year came to 
980,000. Eight out of ten Japanese 
you may come across in Tokyo on 
Sundays and holidays carry with 
them different types of camera and 
this gives the impression that the 
Japanese are camera-crazy, but still 
there are many in Japan who can- 
not afford to buy even the cheapest 
ones. The total number of cameras 
possessed by the Japanese is not 
more than 3,000,000 today, and the 
majority of the cameras produced 
there are meant for export. 

The Japanese camera boom 
abroad, however, has a_ short 
history of only five years. The in- 
ternational reputation of Japanese- 


made cameras began when Dave 
Duncan and Carl Mydans were 
sent there by Lire to photograph 
the Korean war, and they dis- 
covered the Nikon with f/1.4 
Nikkor lens. This is almost a 
legend in the story of the develop- 
ment of Japan’s 35-mm camera 
industry. 

Nippon Kogaku Kogyo K.K., 
which produces Nikon, is one of 
the country’s top-makers of the 
optical instruments such as micro- 
scopes, binoculars, etc., but it never 
specialised in cameras because be- 
fore and during the war its full 
capacity was devoted to the pro- 
duction of optical weapons of 
various types. After the war, Nip- 
pon Kogaku mobilised all its 
seasoned technicians for the pro- 
duction of the Nikon and finally 
completed the development of the 
f/1.4 Nikkor lens. Canon, on the 
other hand, is turned out by an old 
camera specialist who adopted the 
body-style of Leica; the style of 
the Nikon follows that of the 
Contax. Yearly production of the 
Canon is some 35,000, almost three 
times as much as Nikon. Both 
Canon and Nikon sell at about the 
equivalent of good German 
cameras and are not easily obtain- 
able even in their home country. 
As can be seen from the produc- 
tion-ratios of various types of film, 
reflex cameras are more widely 
used than 35-mm _ cameras in 
Japan at present. Professional 
cameramen attached to the news- 
papers and magazines, however, 
produce their pictures by 35 mm 
almost without exception. 35-mm 
cameras are lighter and more con- 
veniently used in situations which 
call for rapid and uninterrupted 
shooting sessions; they have bigger 
lenses which help making pictures 
without speed-light or flashgun. 
Encouraged by the advantages of 
35 mm, Japanese cameramen are 
trying to make pictures in as 
natural an atmosphere as possible 
without any artificial light (which 
has been made almost outdated 
among the professionals in Japan). 

The Japanese camera market had 
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been overrun by German cameras 
until the home-made instruments 
achieved their present-day promi- 
nence. As for 35-mm_ camera 
photographers, many affectionately 
use Leica and Contax. Even more 
are under the impression that 
although Japanese lens are as good 
as anything from abroad, the 
camera bodies are still inferior to 
those from Germany, and for this 
reason many photographers are 
using Leicas mounted with a Nik- 
kor or Canon lens. 35-mm camera 
makers in Japan are thus under 
pressure to produce better bodies. 

Referring to the twin-lens reflex 
cameras, no other make but Minol- 
taflex, produced in Osaka, can 
claim Japan’s championship. This 
camera sells at about £35 plus and 
its Model No. 3 is considered ex- 
cellent. It has patents of three 
countries: Japan, USA and Ger- 
many. Minoltaflex is contributing 
almost single-handedly to the 
economisation of Japan’s foreign 
exchange by checking any imports 
of Rolleiflex. Despite its apparent 
supremacy, however, Minoltaflex 
is currently lying in the leeward of 
a nation-wide 35-mm camera boom 
and is used more by amateur 
photographers than by profes- 
sionals. It is said that there are 
about 300 photographers, more or 
less, who can live decently by 
taking pictures only. A majority of 
them are employed by the big 
newspapers and magazines. Only 
one-tenth of the total professional 
photographers are free-lance. It is 
rather curious that in Japan the 
cameramen with studios in Tokyo 
are not called photographers and 
their work is completely shut out 
from journalism. Except for these 
studio - photographers, Japanese 
professionals do not fall into high 
income brackets. Only two or three 
earn more than £4,000 per year by 
doing covers for fashion-magazines 
with actresses and nude models, 
calendar pictures and posters. At 
least twenty are drawing more than 
£2,000, but the majority earn about 
£400 to £800 a year. A few 
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The British Editorial Market 


Fo THE MAN who makes pic- 
ture stories in Britain, this mar- 
ket will probably provide him with 
over half of his income. Understand- 
ably, stories usually sell best in the 
country of their origin and, apart 
from Germany and the USA, fees 
elsewhere are much lower than they 
are here. 

Unfortunately, we have never ex- 
celled in the production of general- 
interest picture magazines, despite 
our enormously successful news- 
papers, women’s magazines and 
many other classes of publication. 
But the position is not as bad as it 
at first appears, for the papers pay 
as much for one or two pictures 
culled from a story as magazines do 
for a page. 

There are about fifteen of these 
national weekly and daily news- 
papers and magazines in Fleet 
Street, mostly of popular appeal and 
high circulation, forming the prin- 
cipal market for picture stories. 
Another two dozen or so provide 
occasional sales, while other publi- 
cations contribute only a very small 
quota of fees. London is the centre 
of activity, as the provincial market 
is very small, 

The following large publishing 
companies account for nearly all 
sales: Amalgamated Press, Asso- 
ciated .Newspapers, Beaverbrook 
Newspapers, Hulton Press, TIllus- 
trated Newspapers, Kemsley News- 
papers, Mirror Group, George 
Newnes and Odhams Press. 

In some cases considerable rivalry 
exists between publications of the 
same group, and from a sales point 
of view they can all be regarded as 
operating independently. 

Best sellers are of two types: 
light, entertaining stories including 
one or two key pictures, suitable for 
week-end papers and Sundays; and, 
secondly, topical stories concerned 
with personalities in the news, for 
sale to dailies and Sundays. 

The market amongst important 
publications outside the popular 
Press is too restricted to warrant 
production of suitable stories. In 


general, it is sad to say, the chances 
of placing a picture story on a 
serious subject, for a fee commen- 
surate with the work involved, is 
poor, 

The competition between the 
leading magazines and newspapers 
is such that only exclusive stories 
are in demand but, with so much 
material available and so few pages 
to fill, editors can well afford to be 
choosy. 

Careful market study is the much- 
neglected first step in catering for 
these publications, but despite the 
strict formula to which they are 
produced, this can hardly be ex- 
pected to yield results automatically. 
It takes a few years to develop a 
sure touch for the market as a whole 
and conditions are always changing. 
This is where an agent can be an 
enormous help. 

Never make the mistake of trying 
to cater specifically for individual 
publications or pay too much atten- 
tion to editors. Look for the com- 
mon denominator—the formula 
which gives the widest sales possi- 
bilities. Newcomers who find them- 
selves a bit slow to get the idea can 
take heart from the fact that some 
people work for years on the edi- 
torial staffs of magazines without 
developing a flair for recognising 
the kind of stories their editors 
require. 


Colour 

The market for colour stories is 
still very limited indeed, but oppor- 
tunities to supplement suitable 
black-and-white stories with a few 
colour shots should not be missed 
Apart from enhancing the value of 
a story, it is often a wise library 
investment. Subjects providing 
strong colours are much to be pre- 
ferred, as editors are still at the 
stage where they want a good show 
for their money. 

Transparencies in 35 mm are 
generally regarded as too small and 
24 inches square is considered the 
minimum practical size. Where pos- 
sible, editors prefer larger sizes, but 


this is not usually a proposition for 
the freelance. 

It is often possible to make high- 
quality black-and-white prints from 
colour transparencies and thus in- 
crease one’s chances of making a 
sale. 


Everybody’s and John Bull 


Both run _ occasional picture 
stories but, in general, these two 
magazines only use photographs as 
illustrations for articles. 


Reveille 


Reveille regards itself as a news- 
paper and, in common with most, 
does not offer such magazine attrac- 
tions as assignments or credit lines 

—it is only interested in ‘name’ 
photographers when they produce 
the goods. It can be relied upon to 
cut down any story to a few pictures 
or even to one. 

As with other publishing houses, 
Reveille has its own studio (cheese- 
cake, fashion, etc.) and staff photo- 
graphers, but relies heavily on the 
agencies for the great variety of 
their output. 

The formula for picture content 
is well known and, as far as it is 
possible to label such things, in- 
cludes glamour, crime, fashion and 
‘human interest’ subjects of the 
mawkish variety. Action pictures 
(sport, dancing, animals, etc.) are 
always in demand. The aim is light 
entertainment and pictures of strong 
emotional appeal are required. 

Reveille has also made a speciality 
of publishing pictures of oddities, 
and anything remarkable, novel or 
bizarre from any part of the world 
is well worth submitting. Such pic- 
tures crop up in the most unlikely 
stories and there is an art in detect- 
ing them. Topical pictures are not 
always so welcome because of the 
tisk that others will publish first— 
whether the same picture in the case 
of a service from a news agency 
(non-exclusive) or merely something 
similar. 

Various factors, including the 
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The British Editorial Market 


OR THE MAN who makes pic- 

ture stories in Britain, this mar- 
ket will probably provide him with 
over half of his income. Understand- 
ably, stories usually sell best in the 
country of their origin and, apart 
from Germany and the USA, fees 
elsewhere are much lower than they 
are here. 

Unfortunately, we have never ex- 
celled in the production of general- 
interest picture magazines, despite 
our enormously successful news- 
papers, women’s magazines and 
many other classes of publication. 
But the position is not as bad as it 
at first appears, for the papers pay 
as much for one or two pictures 
culled from a story as magazines do 
for a page. 

There are about fifteen of these 
national weekly and daily news- 
papers and magazines in Fleet 
Street, mostly of popular appeal and 
high circulation, forming the prin- 
cipal market for picture stories. 
Another two dozen or so provide 
occasional sales, while other publi- 
cations contribute only a very small 
quota of fees. London is the centre 
of activity, as the provincial market 
is very small, 

The following large publishing 
companies account for nearly all 
sales: Amalgamated Press, Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Beaverbrook 
Newspapers, Hulton Press, Illus- 
trated Newspapers, Kemsley News- 
papers, Mirror Group, George 
Newnes and Odhams Press. 

In some cases considerable rivalry 
exists between publications of the 
same group, and from a sales point 
of view they can all be regarded as 
operating independently. 

Best sellers are of two types: 
light, entertaining stories including 
one or two key pictures, suitable for 
week-end papers and Sundays; and, 
secondly, topical stories concerned 
with personalities in the news, for 
sale to dailies and Sundays. 

The market amongst important 
publications outside the popular 
Press is too restricted to warrant 
production of suitable stories. In 


general, it is sad to say, the chances 
of placing a picture story on a 
serious subject, for a fee commen- 
surate with the work involved, is 
poor. 

The competition between the 
leading magazines and newspapers 
is such that only exclusive stories 
are in demand but, with so much 
material available and so few pages 
to fill, editors can well afford to be 
choosy. 

Careful market study is the much- 
neglected first step in catering for 
these publications, but despite the 
strict formula to which they are 
produced, this can hardly be ex- 
pected to yield results automatically. 
It takes a few years to develop a 
sure touch for the market as a whole 
and conditions are always changing. 
This is where an agent can be an 
enormous help. 

Never make the mistake of trying 
to cater specifically for individual 
publications or pay too much atten- 
tion to editors. Look for the com- 
mon denominator-—the formula 
which gives the widest sales possi- 
bilities. Newcomers who find them- 
selves a bit slow to get the idea can 
take heart from the fact that some 
people work for years on the edi- 
torial staffs of magazines without 
developing a flair for recognising 
the kind of stories their editors 
require. 


Colour 

The market for colour stories is 
still very limited indeed, but oppor- 
tunitics to supplement suitable 
black-and-white stories with a few 
colour shots should not be missed. 
Apart from enhancing the value of 
a story, it is often a wise library 
investment. Subjects providing 
strong colours are much to be pre- 
ferred, as editors are still at the 
stage where they want a good show 
for their money. 

Transparencies in 35 mm are 
generally regarded as too smal! and 
2} inches square is considered the 
minimum practical size. Where pos- 
sible, editors prefer larger sizes, but 


this is not usually a proposition for 
the freelance. 

It is often possible to make high- 
quality black-and-white prints from 
colour transparencies and thus in- 
crease one’s chances of making a 
sale. 


Everybody's and John Bull 


Both run occasional picture 
stories but, in general, these two 
magazines only use photographs as 
illustrations for articles. 


Reveille 


Reveille regards itself as a news- 
paper and, in common with most, 
does not offer such magazine attrac- 
tions as assignments or credit lines 
—it is only interested in ‘name’ 
photographers when they produce 
the goods. It can be relied upon to 
cut down any story to a few pictures 
or even to one. 

As with other publishing houses, 
Reveille has its own studio (cheese- 
cake, fashion, etc.) and staff photo- 
graphers, but relies heavily on the 
agencies for the great variety of 
their output. 

The formula for picture content 
is well known and, as far as it is 
possible to label such things, in- 
cludes glamour, crime, fashion and 
‘human interest’ subjects of the 
mawkish variety. Action pictures 
(sport, dancing, animals, etc.) are 
always in demand. The aim is light 
entertainment and pictures of strong 
emotional appeal are required. 

Reveille has also made a speciality 
of publishing pictures of oddities, 
and anything remarkable, novel or 
bizarre from any part of the world 
is well worth submitting. Such pic- 
tures crop up in the most unlikely 
stories and there is an art in detect- 
ing them. Topical pictures are not 
always so welcome because of the 
risk that others will publish first— 
whether the same picture in the case 
of a service from a news agency 
(non-exclusive) or merely something 
similar. 

Various factors, including the 
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The British Editorial Market Continued from page 40 


coarse screen used for printing, im- 
pose restrictions on the type of pic- 
ture that can be used, and, broadly 
speaking, any picture which depends 
on subtle gradations of tone or in 
which the composition is confused 
will be unsatisfactory. Bold pictures 
with good separation of planes and 
simple backgrounds are needed. 
Large areas of light colour should 
be avoided as these look very poor 
on newsprint. 


Weekend 

In many respects Weekend is simi- 
lar to Reveille in its requirements 
(and fees), but uses fewer pictures. 
It is one of the few outlets for 
colour stories amongst the popular 
weeklies. The page-one glamour 


colour shot is often used extensively 
for the paper’s own publicity pur- 
poses with corresponding extra fees 


Popular Sundays 

The three best payers and buyers 
are the Pictorial, Graphic and 
People. The Sunday Express pays 
well but buys less feature material 
from contributors. Amongst the 
others, the Empire News probably 
offers the best market—at fees 
about a quarter of those obtainable 
from the above publications. 

Needless to say, the big payers 
demand exclusiveness for their fees, 
and consider themselves in competi- 
tion with leading magazines and 
weekend papers such as Reveille 
and Weekend. Sundays are naturally 
reluctant to follow up stories which 
have been hammered in the dailies, 
unless they can find some specially 
interesting aspect or method of 
treatment. 

The feature picture formula for 
the more sensational Sundays is a 
mixture of glamour (preferably with 
a story), personalities, action shots, 
fashion, animal pictures of the Paul 
Kaye variety and indeed anything 
new and interesting which will pro- 
voke an emotional reaction from 
the widest public. 

Subjects of purely local, foreign 
or specialised interest or which re- 
quire more than casual attention are 
not required. Similarly, stunts, pub- 
licity pictures and subjects likely to 
offend squeamish readers are 


frowned upon. This category in- 
cludes vice, nudity, medical opera- 
tions, unattractive animals and rep- 
tiles such as snakes, gory accidents 
and so forth. Pictures of regional 
interest are always in demand for 
the various editions (Irish, Welsh, 
etc.) and many feature pictures are 
used in early editions to be replaced 
by news pictures which come in late 
on Saturday. 

From a contributor’s point of 
view, the weekly pattern of a Sun- 
day paper goes something like this: 
Monday, closed; Tuesday, feet up, 
not interested: Wednesday and 
Thursday, in the market; Friday, 
thinking of making up the spread, 
still interested but may have bought 
enough; Saturday, news minded and 
probably not interested in feature 
pictures. Picture editors generally 
buy for the coming issue only, ex- 
cept in the case of safe (stock) sub- 
jects such as glamour, animals and 
babies. 

It is a waste of time submitting 
picture stories which do not contain 
one or two strong pictures which 
can stand on their own and will 
reproduce on newsprint. The excep- 
tion to this rule is the type of story 
which can be reproduced in strip 
form, showing, for example, a defi- 
nite sequence of actions or a marked 
similarity between pictures 


Dailies 

The daily-paper market can be 
divided into two sections: the first 
includes the Express and the Mail, 
and the second, the two tabloids. 
The difference in fees obtainable in 
each pair is roughly proportional to 
the respective circulations. 

Until about a year ago the tab- 
loids formed by far the better fea- 
ture market, but now buy much less 
than before. The new picture policy 
of the Express and the Mail, and 
the obvious rivalry which exists, 
have opened up excellent markets 
for really first-rate topical material. 

Very occasional sales can be made 
to The Times and the Telegraph for 
suitably weighty contributions. 


Women’s Magazines 

This is a wide market but unfor- 
tunately not a very profitable one 
for the freelance, because, in 


general, illustrated articles are pre- 
ferred to picture stories. 

These periodicals require photo 
illustrations of a specialised type 
which they produce themselves or 
commission from _ independent 
studios. Everything must be perfect 
to the last detail and photographed 
in a particular artistic style to create 
the glamorised dream-world atmos- 
phere which the readers apparently 
demand. 

Not all requirements are in this 
category, of course, and there are 
many types of singles (often used 
as ‘window dressing’) and series in 
limited demand. Mother-and-child 
pictures are much sought after and 
also really first-class baby pictures. 
Animal singles and sequences (kit- 
tens, puppies, lambs, etc.) are used 
by Woman's Illustrated and others 
Occasionally, good scenic studies 
(‘pretties’ in the trade) are needed 
to illustrate poems, travel articles, 
etc. For beauty articles there is a 
call for head-and-shoulder studies, 
feet, hands and even nudes of the 
high key, soft-focus variety. 

To illustrate readers’ letters, or 
more correctly to illustrate points 
around which ‘readers’ letters’ can 
be written by the staff, various 
‘situation’ pictures are needed. 

Favourite subjects for photo- 
graphic series include keep-fit exer- 
cises, beauty treatments, careers, 
personalities at home, houses and 
gardens (on assignment), people 
with interesting hobbies or occupa- 
tions and the inevitable how-to-do-it 
articles. 

This is a difficult field to cater for 
because of the highly individual 
styles and varied interests of the 
different periodicals, and it is there- 
fore not wise to produce material 
suited only to this market. The fol- 
lowing magazines buy a fair amount 
from contributors: Woman's Sun- 
day Mirror, Housewife, Woman's 
Own, Woman's Illustrated and She. 

Don’t forget that all such periodi- 
cals work far ahead, a full season in 
the case of the monthlies. 


Sphere and Iilustrated London News 


These two old-established weekly 
news magazines provide a useful, if 
Continued on page 52 
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MODEL GIRLS 





INTERNATIONAL 


JENNIFER HOWLAND John French NANCY EGERTON Larry Cains 


First-class pictures and the world’s. top 
models make an _ indispensable directory 
and style book for all portrait photographers 


ECOND EDITION of the model casting directory, INTERNATIONAL MODEL, has 
already found its way into all the big professional studios, advertising agencies and 
offices of national magazines. Most studios find that its coverage of four hundred 
models of all types—girls, men, teenagers and children—is entirely adequate and makes 
unwieldy files of model photographs unnecessary. 

Practically all the models whose entries appeared in the 1958 edition are represented in 
the new book, demonstrating their faith in its capacity to get work for them. They are 
particularly impressed by its use in French and German photo studios. 

Although London has by far the largest representation, there are 
also models from Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool and Edinburgh. 

International Model 1959 (292 pages) is published by World’s Press 
News Publishing Co Ltd, 9-10 Old Bailey, London EC4, at 30s 0d, 
including postage. Orders which are placed now will ensure supply. 





HOTOGRAP 


In search 


ONCE WORKED for a Fleet Street 

agency that decided to go al] modern 
and bought two Leicas. The boss, an em- 
bittered man with a twisted sense of 
humour, handed them over to the oldest 
couple of photographers on the staff with 
orders to learn how to use them inside a 
week. These poor old things had found 
it difficult enough to learn to use dry 
plates and were completely terrified of 
the shiny miniatures, but their jobs were 
at stake, so off they shambled to a quiet 
corner in the ‘Cock’ to examine their 
new equipment. 

As I joined them one was holding two 
Agfa cassettes at arm’s length, rather as 
if he expected them to explode at any 
moment, and saying to his mate: ‘It’s 
not all that difficult, Alfie boy. This ‘ere 
film’s called Agfa Eff because it’s fine- 
grained and this other one’s very fine- 
grained indeed.’ 

Fascinated by this brilliant description 
of the virtues of Agfa FF, I went over 
to it myself and found that I got very 
sharp and fairly grain-free results by 
developing it in Ilford 1D20, the bromide 

aper developer. The word ‘acutance’ 
fad never been heard of in those days 
before the war, and | didn’t realise why 
| was obtaining such an increase in de- 
tail, but Agfa FF became my standard 
film for situations where I could give 
plenty of exposure, Agfa F for normal 
conditions, while ISS was reserved for 
bad light. 


New Agfa films 

Agfa films were, of course, unobtain- 
able during the war and I had not used 
them again until very recently, when | 
tested some Agfa Isopan Record. This is 
the ultra-fast film announced at Photo- 
kina, which the makers recommended 
should be exposed at 2000 Weston on 
normal subjects and 8000 Weston on flat 
ones! This means exposures of 1/1000th 
of a second at f/22 for groups in sun- 
shine and 1/50th at f/4 for a portrait 
taken by the light of a match six inches 
from the subject. 

Unlike Kodak Royal-X Pan, its ob- 
vious competitor, it is available in 35-mm 
cassettes as well as in roll-film sizes and 
my first trials were made with a Promi- 
nent with an f/2 Ultron lens. 

The developers given in the Agfa leaf- 
let are Atomal (9-12 minutes at 68°) and 
Rodinal, diluted 1:50 (15-20 minutes), 
agitating every 30 seconds. Atomal is 
a rather complicated formula which does 
not really correspond to any other gener- 
ally available developer, while Rodinal is 
a paraminophenol type similar to those 
marketed by several manufacturers. Not 
having any Rodinal, I used Azol, which 


4% 


of finer 


from 


grain 


I thought would match very closely, dilut- 
ing it 1:50 and developing for 17 minutes 
at 68° in an inversion-agitation tank. The 
resulting negatives were a little contrasty 
and next time I will develop for 15 
minutes or even less. 

The resuJts certainly demonstrated the 
extreme speed of the film and also raised 
some very interesting points of technique. 
Obviously, one of the main uses of this 
film will be for getting unposed pictures 
under hopeless lighting conditions, so my 
first exposures were made in my local, 
which has dark-panelled walls and sub- 
dued lighting, a tricky combination for 
this kind of photography. Now, I’m no 
Cartier-Bresson and it’s not often I can 
fill the frame exactly when taking a 
candid-camera shot. Quite often I have 
to enlarge less than half the negative and 
this is what I had to do in the case of 
the chap lighting the cigarette, Consider- 
ing the exposure, 1/100th at f/2.8, the 
amount of shadow detail is remarkable, 
but the grain is very coarse. 

This is evidently the reason why 
Kodak do not sell Royal-X Pan in 
35-mm size. If you can fill your 35-mm 
frame completely with the subject an <8 
enlargement will give you a 10 x 8-inch 
print of fairly good quality, but if a 
x16 or greater enlargement is needed 
the grain wil] be objectionable on glossy 
paper. A_ perfectly composed 24-inch 
square negative will need less than x4 
times enlargement to give a 10 x 8-inch 


Candle light. 1/10 at f/2. 
Note absence of halation 


35 mm 


Kevin MacDonnell 
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emulsions 


print or X8 if only half the negative is 
used, in both cases quality being satis- 
factory. 

My advice, therefore, is that if you are 
going to use Agfa Isopan Record 35-mm 
film, compose the subject in the view- 
finder as exactly as possible—and the 
best of luck if your camera is fitted with 
one of those tiny peep-sights so beloved 
by many of the leading camera designers. 
I myself would prefer to use it in a 
24-inch square reflex camera which would 
let me keep the degree of enlargement to 
a minimum. 

The emulsion is not only fantastically 
fast, but is evidently thinly coated, since 
the fixing time is given in the instruction 
leaflet as only 6-7 minutes in an ordin- 
ary acid hypo bath. The use of fresh 
fixer as well as fresh developer is 
advised, perhaps due to danger of 
dichroic fog. 

The exposure suggested for a candle- 
lit portrait is 1/25th of a second at f/4, 
with the candle eight inches from the 
subject. I decided to try one with the 
candle 24 inches away, which, applying 
the Inverse Square law, would need nine 
times the exposure. The gir] holding the 
candle was therefore asked to keep very 
still while I gave 1/10th at f/2, the result 
showing that the film is fully as fast as 
Agfa claim. Note, by the way, the sur- 
prising lack of halation round the candle, 
thanks to a black backing that is removed 
during development. 


Match-lit portrait. Agfa 
Isopan Record, !/!00 at f/2.8 





Royal-X Pan 

Several people have asked me if Royal- 
X Pan, the Kodak Ultra-speed film, can 
be successfully developed in anything 
besides DK50 and D61A, So far I have 
had to tell them that most other de- 
velopers give fog and considerable speed 
loss. 

A. R. Pippard, head of the Johnson 
Photographic Laboratories, has been do- 
ing a great deal of work on the problem, 
however, and tells me that fog-free nega- 
tives with very full emulsion speed can 
be obtained by using double-strength 
Unitol (2 ounces instead of 1) and de- 
veloping for Group 7 times. This means 
that if you were using a tank which took 
11 ounces of solution, you would mix 2 
ounces of Unitol with 9 ounces of water 
and develop for 164 minutes at 65°. 

If you prefer liquid developers to pow- 
ders, this technique is certainly worth 
trying. Royal-X is the fastest film avail- 
able in this country at the moment (Iso- 
pan Record is not yet being imported) 
and —— it naturally will not give the 
quality of slower films, you can get good 


15 x 12-inch prints, or even 20 x 16-inch, 
from 24-inch square negatives. 


Atomic gadget-bag 

I recently visited the Electronic Indus- 
tries Research Station at Aldermaston 
Court, where the Photographic Depart- 
ment is run very efficiently by my old 
friend Reg Hackett. I was shown all 
kinds of vast. Dan Dare-type atom split- 
ters; prototypes of the sources of power 
that will replace coal and oil within the 
next fifty years; devices for producing 
millions of volts; control panels as big as 
the side of a house—all the impressive 
complications of modern science. 

Unfortunately, I could never quite 
bring myself to believe in the Atomic 
Theory and the thing that impressed me 
most in the whole set-up was Reg’s 
gadget-bag. Like so many _ industrial 
photographers, he is faced with the prob- 
lem of carrying a plate camera, dark 
slides, sturdy tripod, flash outfit, bulbs, 
etc., which often means having three or 
four cases slung over your shoulder. He 
has solved the problem by purchasing a 
golf bag, which is sturdy, waterproof and 
has innumerable large pockets on the out- 
side. The tripod occupies the space 
usually taken up by the clubs, while the 
rest of the stuff is distributed amongst 
the pockets. A wide, comfortable strap 
goes over the shoulder and the bag is 
well-balanced and easy to carry. 

Since the whole of the apparatus is in 
one container, there is no danger of 
arriving on the job to find he has left his 
slides or bulbs behind (every industrial 
photographer’s nightmare) and best of 
ajl, he says, the sight of someone walking 
around the Research Station carrying a 
golf-bag supplies the staff with constant 
material for fresh humour. 


Lens differences 

Every so often at the end of a lecture 
a knowing-looking character rises to his 
feet, adjusts his steel-rimmed glasses, 
winks at his fellow members and says: 
‘Is it better to buy a camera fitted with a 
Tessar or a Xenar? I am told the Xenar 
has slightly more coma.’ A variation is 


“Some say the Tessar has greater residual 
aberration’. The members then sit back 
to enjoy the sight of the lecturer mouth- 
ing silently, 

It is all too easy for an amateur to 
become bogged down with this kind of 
theory, which has no practical applica- 
tion. If you buy a new camera, fitted 
with a reputable lens, it will give you 
sharper images than the film can resolve. 
Normal fast-pan films will resolve 40-60 
lines per mm, fine-grain types perhaps 
70-80. It therefore does not matter much 
if one lens can resolve 200 lines per mm 
while the next resolves 250. They both 
give you sharper results than you can 
use. In actual fact, it is not unusual for 
a high-quality lens to resolve 400 or even 
500 lines per mm in the centre of the 
field, though this can only be measured 
visually. 


Very, very occasionally a sub-standard 
lens slips through, but the chances of 
your getting a dud are about as great as 
that of winning the pools. Any reputable 
lens made in the last ten years will give 
you results at least as sharp as those 
shown in the illustration, which repre- 
sents a 274 enlargement. If you do not 
consistently obtain this kind of sharpness 
the first thing to check is the density of 
your negatives. Most amateurs con- 
sistently over-expose. At camera club 
meetings we see lots of prints but very 
few negatives, and many people have no 
idea of correct negative density. They 
judge their results by holding the de- 
veloped film up to a bright light, which 
has the effect of making over-exposed 
results look quite thin and correctly ex- 
posed negatives look unprintable. One of 
the first steps an amateur should take is 
to expose a strip of film on a normal 
type of subject giving a wide variety of 
exposures, and then find out which is 
the thinnest negative that will give him 
the kind of tone-value he requires on his 
print. He will be surprised to find that 
very thin-looking negatives will give him 
exactly the same print-quality as much 
denser ones. They will have the advan- 
tage. however, of giving much higher 
resolution. 

Camera-shake and inaccurate focusing 
are obvious faults that we need not go 
into here. Perhaps it is worth mentioning, 
however, that I met a chap the other day 
who said the lens on his Rolleiflex gave 
very poor covering power. I just couldn’t 
believe this and, after much questioning, 
found he had an enlarger fitted with a 
portrait lens made in 1880. Few people 
would be quite as illogical as this, but it 
is important to realise that it is the 
resolution on the print, not the negative, 
that matters and the lens on the enlarger 
must be capable of resolving the detail 
which has been produced on the negative 
by the camera lens. 

Referring back to the enlargement, it 
is interesting to note that an ordinary 
medium-speed pan film developed in a 
normal developer gives quite fine enough 
grain for ordinary degrees of enlarge- 
ment, provided the exposure is correct. 
Just as many people habitually use high- 
speed film, quite unnecessarily, so others 
I feel use slow. extra-fine-grain emulsions 
in situations where the very high resolu- 


Enlargement x27 on Selochrome Pan. Any 
good quality lens give similar resolution 


tion is not really required. If these days 
you can obtain a 25 to 30 times enlarge- 
ment with a medium-speed film, I see 
little point in the very slow emulsions. 
More resolution can often be lost by 
opening up the lens or slowing down the 
shutter than by using a slightly coarser 
grained emulsion. 


Working to rule 

I am rather disturbed by the way in 
which some judges of camera club ex- 
hibitions are attempting to substitute 
rules for intelligence. I have become 
quite used to hearing that ‘portraits with 
black backgrounds are wrong’ and ‘you 
must never enlarge a head bigger than 
life’, The latest rule appears to be ‘land- 
scapes intended for exhibitions must 
never be taken with an orange filter’! 
Any experienced photographer will 
realise the stupidity of trying to judge a 

hotograph by means of a set of rules, 

Coe many beginners assume that what the 
judge says must be right, and when ideas 
such as these are implanted in a photo- 
grapher’s mind at the beginning of his 
career they often stick there for a very 
long time. 

I have recently tried the experiment of 
showing a picture of the Four Courts, 
Dublin, to club members, asking them 
what they thought of it. Quite a few who 
liked it first of all, when told that it was 
taken with an orange filter said: ‘Oh 
well, of course it would never do for an 
exhibition.’ 

If any beginner is reading this I cannot 
stress enough that every photograph 
must be judged on its own merits—is it 
or is it not a good picture? Never ask 
yourself if it fits in with a predetermined 
set of rules. 
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Synchronization 


of 


AST MONTH, you may remember, | 

S giving a step-by-step description 
of the efforts of one member of the cine 
fraternity to achieve rough synchroniza- 
tion of tape-recorded music and com- 
mentary with his films. I had commented 
that the results of using a stroboscope 
were not entirely satisfactory, and pro- 
mised to describe a ‘do-it-yourse}f idea 
with which he had obtained quite good 
results. 

This consisted of attaching a form of 
tachometer or revolution counter to a 
suitable part of the projector mechanism 
so that the operator could see at a glance 
both the actual speed of his machine in 
frames per second and also how much 
the speed varied under his control. That 
was the theory. The practical application 
entailed the use of a modified motor-car 
speedometer attached to the inching knob 
of the projector. 

The initial task was to devise some 
form of attachment at the projector end 
to hold the outer protective sheath 
securely, and at the same time to provide 
a connection between the inner cable and 
the inching knob. This was achieved by 
constructing a plate which could be at- 
tached to the projector by the existing 
screws, and which carried an extension 
suitably threaded to receive the screwed 
collar of the outer casing of the speedo- 
meter cable. The photograph shows the 
corstructional details. Second. a split 
plug was constructed (by adaptation of 
one of the pins from a 15-amp plug) 


Left: Plate constructed to connect flexible 
drive to modified speedometer. Right : Split 
pin plug soldered on to drive cable. It 
engages with the cavity in the inching knob 


Colin Woodhead 


LEADERS & TRAILERS 


tape recorders 


which was a tight push-fit into the cavity 
of the inching knob. This was securely 
soldered to the inner cable, In use, the 
split plug was pushed into the inching 
knob and then the outer casing was at- 
tached to the projection by means of the 
screwed collar. This provided the actual 
flexible driving shaft. 


2 ; : 
Modified speedometer with recalibrated dial 
and mounted in case with battery-fed lamp 


The next step was to provide the indi- 
cator head. A motor-car speedometer 
(which was in fact taken from a pre-war 
Morris *8') was purchased at a local car 
dismantlers, It was stripped down and 
thoroughly cleaned, and at the same 
time the odometer—that is the part 
which registers miles covered—was dis- 
carded. The procedure was quite straight- 
forward as soon as the relevant screws 
were taken out. The necessity for the 
removal of this portion of the mechan- 
ism becomes clear if we consider the 
working of the instrument, The rotating 
flexible cable entering the speedometer 
head performs two functions. One is to 
rotate a magnet inside an aluminium cap. 
The cap is connected to the speedometer 
needle and is controlled by a hair-spring. 
As the magnet rotates it tends to drag 
the aluminium cap along with it because 
of the eddy-current effect. This drag, 
which is resisted by the hair-spring, re- 
sults in a movement of the cap and hence 
in a movement of the indicating needle 
to which it is attached. The degree of 
rotation of the needle is a function of the 
speed of rotation of the magnet. Second, 
through a system of gearing terminating 


with 


cine projectors 


in a claw and ratchet, the flexible cable 
drives the distance recorder. It is found 
that each time the claw engages with the 
ratchet there is a small variation in the 
indicated speed because of the extra load 
put on the actuating cable. Therefore, if 
the distance indicator is left in position, 
the speed-indicating needle tends to waver 
and this makes precise readings rather 
difficult. Consequently, since from our 
point of view the distance recorder serves 
no useful purpose, its removal is advis- 
able. 


Calibration 

The ultimate step is a vital one and 
consists of the recalibration of the in- 
strument. Perhaps the easiest way to do 
this is to use a standard revolution 
counter, First, by calculation, it is neces- 
sary to work out the speed of the inching 
knob at 8, 16 and 24 frames per second. 
In the case of the projector under dis- 
cussion, the inching knob made one re- 
volution per picture and hence the speeds 
corresponding to 8, 16 and 24 frames per 
second were 480, 960 and 1,440 rpm 
respectively. The projector was set to run 
at 960 rpm as indicated on the rev 
counter, the speedometer substituted for 
the counter, and the needle adjusted on 
its shaft so that it was in the mid-position 
of the scale—i.e., vertical. The speedo- 
meter was disconnected, and again with 
the help of the rev counter the projector 
set to 8 frames per second (480 rpm). 
The speedometer was reconnected and 
the needle position marked on the dial. 
Similar methods were used to give the 
Position corresponding to 24 frames per 
second. Having obtained three fixed 
points, the remaining divisions were cal- 
culated. A new dial was prepared with 
the new positions indicated. and this was 
substituted for the original. 

For the less well equipped worker, 
equally good results may be obtained by 
a rather more laborious method. A mark 
is put on one of the sprockets and the 
number of revolutions is actually counted 
against a stop-watch. The _ projector 
speed is adjusted until the sprocket does 
120 rpm. This speed is slow enough to 
be counted quite easily. remembering 
that when counting a succession of this 
nature the first count is 0 and not 1 as 
most people assume. Again. this has to be 
repeated to give the three fixed points, 
but the rest of the calculation is identical 
with the previous method. If it is desired 
to smarten up the apparatus, the speedo- 
meter head cun be mounted in or on a 
suitable stand, and will result in an 
article something similar to the one illus- 
trated. This particular model was fitted 





Above : Connector plate fitted to the projec- 
tor. Below : General view of complete set-up 


with a battery and a smal) light which 
illuminated the dial to facilitate inspec- 
tion in the dark. 

Those, very briefly. are the construc- 
tional details. The whole system appeared 
to work very well indeed, The holes 
punched through the film were still used, 
as was the injection of the ‘pip’ signal 
on the tape, and this enabled a check to 
be made at intervals of two minutes 
throughout the run. The great advantage 
of this later system was now evident. If, 
for example, at the first check it was 
found that the sound had gained by x 
seconds. the projector could be set to a 
new indicated speed which would ensure 
that the error would be corrected by the 
next signal. In fact. a table of errors was 
prepared which indicated the precise 
speed at which the projector should be 
run in order to counteract any observ- 
able error at the previous time check. 

There are obviously limitations in such 
a system as this, but for the person who 

sesses a tape recorder, and a little 
ingenuity. and who cannot afford some 
of the more complex (and much more 
expensive) outfits, it will provide a means 
of securing very good results. The method 
described has already been developed 
even further, but to avoid mental indi- 
gestion perhaps further discussion can be 
delayed for a time in order to deal with 
quite a different problem. 


How long is 100 feet? 

From time to time I hear the most 
vitriolic abuse poured over the heads of 
the unknown staff who deal with films 
at the processing laboratories, The most 
frequent reason for these outbursts of 
wrath is that some enthusiastic cumera- 
man has taken what is undoubtedly the 
shot of the year with the composition 


perfect and the exposure just right, only 
to find when his film is returned to him 
that the said shot is missing, having been 
chopped off entirely or cut down to such 
an extent as to be useless. Needless to 
say, these shots always occur either at the 
beginning or at the end of a spool. 

Although one is very sympathetic, the 
fault is always, or very nearly always (it 
I dare say it), the cameraman’s, in that 
he has not allowed sufficiently for the 
leader or trailer when exposing his film. 
As is well known, the majority of spool- 
loading cameras are intended for so- 
called daylight loading. This means that 
the camera can be charged with film in 
normal light without having recourse to 
a darkroom. It is made possible by the fact 
that each spool of film carries not only its 
specified length of usable film, butanextra 
length at the beginning called the leader 
and an extra length at the end called the 
trailer, These extra lengths are not pro- 
vided as a sort of bonus on the part of a 
philanthropic manufacturer, but are in- 
tended to protect the usable portion of 
the film from fogging—the leader while 
you are loading the film and the trailer 
when you remove the exposed film. Hav- 
ing served their intended purpose, these 
two ends are removed when the film is 
received at the processing laboratory. It 
they carry photographic images as a re- 
sult of either miscalculation or just plain 
optimism on the part of the user, then 
it follows that these treasured exposures 
will also be removed. The consequence 
is the loss of that unrepeatable shot. ana 
the concomitant use of unwarranted and 
unbecoming language. 

Some cameras have an indicating de- 
vice—as part of the footage counter— 
which shows when the usable portion of 
the film is reached. For these whose 
cameras are not so equipped, it might be 
helpful to give a few figures to show the 
length of extra film supplied. It must 
be borne in mind that the length of these 
appendages is related to the total 
length of the film. It is also, in cer- 
tain cases, related to the type of film. 
Thus the standard 16-mm 100-foot spool 
of Kodachrome has a leader of 6 feet 
and a trailer of 3 feet. In the case of 
Kodak Reversal film the 16-mm_ 100- 
foot spool of either Tri-X or Plus X 
carries a 9-foot leader and a 7-foot trailer. 
5 feet. In the §50-foot spool size. what- 
ever the type of Kodak film. the leader 
is of 5 feet and the trailer of 3 feet. The 
few cinematographers who possess 
cameras capable of accommodating 200 
feet of film at a time, and who can afford 
to buy their film in such lavish quanti- 
ties. may be interested to know that the 
200-foot spool of Kodachrome has a 
leader of 9 feet and a trailer of 5 feet, 
whereas the black-and-white reversal film 
carries a 9-foot leader and 7-foot trailer. 
All the 25-foot spools of ‘Double- 
Eight’ film have an equal length of leader 
and trailer; namely. 4 feet. This equality 
follows, since the protective trailer at the 
end of the first run through becomes 
the guardian leader at the beginning of the 
second run. Similarly, the leader at the be- 
gin ing of the first run becomes the trailer 
protecting the end of the second run. 

Somewhat analogous to the 16-mm 
plutocrat who buys his film on 200-foot 


spools is the fortunate person possessing 
the Paillard-Bolex H-8 camera which can 
accommodate 100 feet of ‘Double-Eight 
film. The leaders and trailers attached in 
this case are again of equal length and 
are each 54 feet. 

I hope that the factual information 
set out above may not be too tedious, 
but it is certainly important in order to 
avoid either decapitation or curtailment 
of the opening and closing shots on any 
spool. It is better if normal loading tech- 
nique follows some definite routine. For 
example, if a 16-mm camera is being 
loaded with a 100-foot spool of *Koda- 
chrome’ film, about 18 inches of film 
should be drawn off the spool for the 
actual threading. This procedure satis- 
factorily completed and the film properly 
laced up, the camera should be run with 
the door open for approximately | second 
to make sure that all is well. The camera 
door is now closed. We know that we 
have used 2 feet in threading and testing, 
therefore it follows that 4 feet of leader 
remain. Since the film runs through the 
camera (at 16 fps) at | foot per 24 
seconds, it follows that a run of 10 
seconds will bring the usable and return- 
able film into correct position for film- 
ing with no possibility for subsequent 
regret—apart, that is, from the normal 
hazards of cinematography. 

The trailer portion of the film is rather 
more difficult to identify, as so much de- 
pends on the accuracy of the film counter 
on the camera. Personally. | always aban- 
don serious filming when the counter re- 
cords 2 feet remaining, and then use up 
the whole of the remainder on some 
easily repeatable subject such as an ‘End 
title or a ‘Focus’ strip. If the counter is 
inaccurate and the title is cut off at the 
processing station, nothing vital is lost, 
whereas if by some magic it happens to 
be returned, then no film is wasted, and 
this appeals to my canny ancestry. 





Filmovara Vari-focal Projection Lens 


Rank Precision Industries Ltd an- 
nounce that the Filmovara 8-mm vari- 
able focal length projection lens is now 
being produced in quantity. 


It is available immediately as an acces- 
sory lens for all G.B.-Bell & Howell and 
most popular makes of 8-mm projectors. 

The focus of the Filmovara ranges 
from 20 mm to 15 mm, which means 
that if the picture is 4 feet wide with 
the lens at 20 mm it will be 5 feet 3 
inches wide at the 15-mm setting. 

As an accessory, the Filmovara is 
priced at £8 10s. Modcl 625 8-mm G.B.- 
Bell & Howell projector fitted with the 
Filmovara now costs £38 (a reduction of 
£5 10s from its former price) and Model 
606 with Filmovara £66 (formerly £71 10s). 
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REFRESHER COURSE 


An Introduction to Enlarging 


Felix Smith 


AVING CONSIDERED contact 

printing, attention may be turned to 
the more interesting operation of enlarg- 
ing; and obviously the first essential is 
an enlarger. The choice of equipment is 
almost bewildering, prices ranging from 
less than £2 10s Od for one with fixed 
focus and predetermined magnification to 
well into the three-figure bracket. 

The first point to be settled is the size 
or sizes of negatives to be handled. There 
are numerous models catering for 35 mm 
to 24-inch square, some even to 24 x 34 
as well, while others are limited to one 
format only. Practically all modern en- 
largers are of vertical design, as opposed 
to the older horizonta) type which take 
up more room, and are seldom self-con- 
tained, in that precautions must be taken 
to ensure that the enlarger is square to 
the paper holder each time it is used. 
There are—apart from various designs 
for home-constructed instruments—kits 
of parts which offer some saving in out- 
lay for the handyman to build his own 
equipment. Second-hand enlargers are 
cheaper, and if of sound manufacture 
not necessarily inferior to newer models 
with large quantities of chromium plate. 


Types 
As with lighting equipment, there is a 
choice of illuminant on enlargers. A hard 
light is given by condensers which are 
interposed between the lamp and nega- 
tive stage, whiJe on other models a dif- 
fuser, such as flashed opal glass or white 


opalescent perspex, is fitted which gives 
a soft light; but instruments with con- 
densers give a much brighter light, 
though bulbs of the same power are used 
in the respective lamphouses. Though 
faster in use the stronger lighting has 
drawbacks. Being harder, it reveals any 
blemishes w hich exist on the negative, and 
in addition it tends to accentuate the nega- 
tive grain structure visible in the finished 

rint. On the other hand, the softer light 
som a diffuser—though possibly requir- 
ing paper a grade harder and longer ex- 
posing times—suggests a certain round- 
ness to pictorial subjects which can be 
most pleasing. There are various lighting 
systems which give a cross between the 
two types. Thus by using condensers with 
a diffuser it is hoped to retain much of 
the lighting efficiency of the former with 
the roundness of the Jatter. 


Enlarger Designs 
There are various ways in which the 
individual manufacturers’ products vary, 
and, of course, it is impossible to study 
them all here; but briefly the more basic 
differences will be examined to assist 
the potential purchaser in gaining some 

clear idea of what he wants. 
Focusing is generally by means of 
either a friction drive similar to the older 
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design of bellows camera; or it may fol- 
low the design of a screw with a rela- 
tively coarse working thread. Both 
methods have their adherents and the 
decision is one of persona] taste; but it is 
always wise to try the focusing mechan- 
ism to ensure that it works smoothly, as 
nothing is more trying than one which is 
jerky in use. 

The negative carrier is another impor- 
tant feature which differs between models. 
Some are fitted with glasses, while others 
employ a design which holds the nega- 
tive round the edges, leaving the image 
area entirely free. This type has the ad- 
vantage that there are not four glass-to- 
air surfaces to collect dust, nor is there 
any chance of Newton's rings forming, 
the result of which is that little lines of 
different density, with a concentric ten- 
dency, appear on the finished print and 
this can be quite disturbing on otherwise 
even areas such as sky. On the other 
hand, in a glass carrier the film negative 
is held firmly in the correct plane and 
cannot buckle out of focus even during 
a long exposure. 

Most modern enlargers have a vertical 
column on which the main assembly 
travels. When buying it is necessary to 
check that when this is at its maximum 
height the whole equipment is rigid, for 
though the greatest degree of enlarge- 
ment may not often be required, it is 
frustrating to produce a correctly exposed 
print and find that it is not sharp due 
to movement of the image, relative to 
the baseboard, during the exposure. It is 
a boon if the head is counterbalanced by 
a weight or spring, as this makes for 
smooth operating from one degree of en- 
largement to another. 

A factor of vital importance is the 
lens. There are several makes from which 


Two types of focusing system: 
friction or rack-and-pinion drive; 


to choose, and it is prudent always to 
select one computed for enlarging and to 
see that it is coated, the advantages of 
this being more readily discernible than 
with a camera lens. 


Masking Boards 

Sooner or later some means of holding 
the bromide paper during exposure will 
be needed, at the same time imparting a 
white border all the way round. Known 
as enlarging easels or paper holders, 
t!.ese pieces of equipment can be had to 
take a fixed size of paper, or more com- 
monly they are adjustable to take any 
of the various sizes up to the maximum 
capacity of the masking board. Paper can 
be held satisfactorily by a glass placed 
over it; but unless the enlargements are 
to be mounted the lack of border gives 
an unfinished appearance to the print. It 
is true that the negative can be masked 
with black paper, but this is an exacting 
task, and the resulting join between the 
picture area and border is not so sharp 
as with a proper paper holder. Further, 
the positioning of the paper has to be 
carried out accurately, 


Materials 

The question of material for enlarging 
is an important one, as the author dis- 
covered at the cost of some schoolboy 
leisure time. Having constructed an en- 
larger and succeeded in projecting an im- 
age on to the paper holder, an attempt 
was made to expose the paper. After 
three separate tries, the last with an ex- 
posure of 900 seconds, the thought 
dawned that either all photographers 
who enlarged their own results were 
possessed of incredible patience or that 
there was some more sensitive paper than 
the contact material in use! Of course, 
the answer is that bromide paper meets 
the requirement; and for those who pre- 
fer warm blacks the chlorobromide 
emulsions are available. 

As with contact papers, there are 
several different grades of contrast and 
a wide range of different surfaces from 
glossy to dead matt; also the paper base 
may be white, cream or ivory. Glossy 
prints which have been glazed have the 
brightest appearance, while the numerous 
art-surfaced papers give a very pleasing 


left, bellows extension with 
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rendering especially for pictorial sub- 
jects; matt, however, flattens the result, 
the blackest blacks being weak by com- 
parison with an equivalent tone on 
glossy, while whites on the latter appear 
much brighter. The final choice is a 
matter of personal taste, but there are 
certain obvious combinations to avoid, 
such as putting a shot with fine detail on 
a very rough surface, more particularly if 
the print is a small one. 


Exposing 

The negative is put in the carrier with 
the emulsion side down, that is nearest 
the lens—wniless it is felt that lateral re- 
versal improves the composition. It is 
strange how some shots seem to improve 
with this treatment, but beware of men 
with coats buttoned the wrong way or 
any printing which may appear, as these 
are complete give-aways. The negative 
in position, the enlarger is switched on 
and the sizing and focusing are carried 
out with the lens at open aperture. The 
higher up the column, the greater the 
degree of enlargement; so if at first the 
focused image is too small the head is 
raised and the focus readjusted; if it is 
too large, the head should be lowered. 
After each alteration the image is sharply 
focused until the required size is ob- 
tained. In the case of autofocus enlargers 
it is merely a matter of sizing, the focus 
being automatically corrected at all 
magnifications; but such instruments are 
very expensive, if reliable, due to the 
complicated system of levers required to 
operate the focusing. 

Before making test exposures the lens 
is stopped down to improve its covering 
power, and to a very limited extent it 
does give a little more depth of field; but 
the room for error when focusing is neg- 
ligible, and great care should always be 
taken to see that the image is as sharp 
as possible. Step tests should be made 
on the principle described last month 
for contact paper. The processing is also 
much the same, though dilutions and 
development times may be different. 


Dodging 

With an enlarger it is possible to in- 
troduce during exposure certain controls 
to improve the resulting print. Often a 
shadow in which detail is visible on the 
negative prints as a solid black mass 
when the rest of the print is correctly ex- 
posed. Such a print may be improved by 
‘shading out’ the dark area concerned, 
for perhaps a third of the exposure time, 
with a piece of card, cut to approximately 
the shape of the shadow. The best way 
to shape the card for a complicated 
shape is as follows, Place a box 6 to 8 
inches high on the easel after the nega- 
tive has been focused and sized, place 
on it a piece of white card and switch 
on the lamp. A smaller, but very un- 
sharp image will appear in the card, but 
it is not difficult to recognise the area it 
is required to hold back. This is then 
outlined with a pencil, removed, cut out 
and stuck on to a piece of stiff wire. 
When ready to expose the enlarger is 
switched on and it is surprising to find 
how accurately the ‘dodger’ or ‘jigger’ 
fits when it is held at approximately the 


same height as the box used for support- 
ing it when tracing the outline. The 
actual exposure is made normally, ex- 
cept that the card is held between the 
lens and the paper fur the requisite per- 
centage of the time. Great care must be 
taken to ensure that the jigger is kept 
moving throughout the shading opera- 
tion or unnatural tell-tale outlines will 
result. The idea] movement is the degree 
of unsteadiness sometimes associated 
with the aftermath of a riotous celebra- 
tion but no responsibility can be accepted 
for those readers who feel it necessary to 
experiment in this direction and quoting 
PHOTOGRAPHY as the reason! The per- 
centage of shading required must be 
found by trial and error, but anything 
over half needs careful watching, as too 
much shading looks worse than none. 


Printing-in 

This is merely the opposite of shading 
and is used on negatives which have 
local areas of very high density, which in 
the correct printing time for the rest of 
the subject do not record. To quote a 
common expression, the highlights are 
‘burnt out’. This time a piece of card 
large enough to cover the whole picture 
area is placed on the box as before and 
the dense area is pencilled round and 
then cut out, thus giving us a hole cor- 
responding to the part to be ‘burnt-in’ 
or printed-in. Not uncommonly it will 
be found that up to 100 per cent or even 
200 per cent extra exposure may be 
necessary to print sufficient detail into 
the highlight. If the process is carried too 
far, a dirty grey will be produced which 
will not only look wrong but will give 
the whole print a degraded appearance. 


Glazing 

If a highly glazed surface similar to 
that of some commercially produced 
prints is required, then a glossy paper 
must be used and dried in a particular 
way. A highly polished surface is used, 
and scrupulously clean glass serves quite 
well. After washing the prints are placed 
face down on the glass, which has been 
well covered with a liquid called glazing 
solution. This can be bought ready for 
use. Next they are squeegeed thoroughly 
with a roller, preferably with blotting 
paper on top of the print backs to absorb 
the surplus liquid forced out; then they 
are left to dry naturally. No attempt 
should be made to speed drying by heat. 
The only permissible aid is a draught of 
warm air. When dry the prints should 
peel off with a beautiful high gloss. Un- 
fortunately, they do sometimes stick, and 
the only cure is to immerse the glass in 
warm water for a few minutes, then it 
wil] be found that the prints can be re- 
moved and another attempt made. If 
disaster strikes first time, do not be too 
discouraged as sometimes the glass has 
to be ‘conditioned’ by a sticking session, 
after which it will usually work quite well. 

An alternative glazing material is a 
chromium-plated sheet which is normally 
used in conjunction with a heated flat 
bed dryer. Glazing solution is not neces- 
sary, and sticking seldom occurs, and 
the entire operation is considerably 
accelerated by the heat. But the initial 
cost of the equipment has to be met. 





Japanese Photography 


Continued from page 39 


amateurs who habitually win prizes 
in photo contests enjoy higher in- 
comes than some professionals. 

Many Japanese photographers 
still enjoy static pictures with 
beauty of light and shadow, smart 
composition and fantasy. The more 
up-to-date practitioners of photo- 
journalist technique are far out- 
numbered by the contented, artistic 
photographers, who are con- 
veniently categorised as members 
of the salon-picture school. 

About 400,000 copies of various 
photo-magazines, headed by Asahi 
Camera, are published monthly in 
Japan for salon-picture photo- 
graphers, while 350,000 copies of 
weekly picture-graphics such as 
Asahi-Graphic are subscribed to 
by photo-journalists. Japan, who is 
a rival to Germany in the world 
camera market, is not as developed 
as the USA is in its photographic 
techniques. Within the last year, 
however, more than twenty photo- 
graphers of high calibre left Japan 
to make round-the-world trips. 

The town studios where people 
may have their family photographs, 
marriage ceremony pictures, iden- 
tification photographs, etc., taken 
number more than 10,000 in Tokyo 
alone. There are numerous com- 
mercial and industrial studios plus 
amateur studios where nudes can 
be photographed, five to six in 
number, open for individual 
amateur photographers. About 
one-tenth of all the amateur photo- 
graphers develop and print their 
own pictures at home and many of 
them make _ enlargements too. 

For the professional photo- 
graphers there are two schools in 
Tokyo alone. One is a two-year 
college in Shinjuku, fiananced by 
Konishi-Roku, one of the estab- 
lished camera and film makers of 
the country. The other is the Photo 
Department, Faculty of Fine Arts, 
Nihon University. Nearly 1,000 
young men and women and study- 
ing photography in the former in- 
stitute and 1,200 in the latter. 

Photography in Japan, like many 
another national endeavour, is 
struggling against tradition. But 
the battle is not all to the bad, for 
out of it may come a_ unique 
and valuable Japanese photo style. 
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Marketing Picture Stories 
Continued from page 43 


lean, market for the documentary 
type of picture story. 

The /LN is the more specialised 
of the two and is particularly in- 
terested in archxology, all aspects 
of science and technology and 
natural history. The Sphere aims 
for a much wider appeal. It has a 
penchant, however, for major indus- 
trial and scientific development pro- 
jects specially if they involve water. 
In fact, strangely enough, almost 
anything to do with water stands an 
excellent chance of acceptance here. 
Exploration, foreign travel, moun- 
taineering and allied subjects are 
always well covered. 


Average Fees Paid by Nationals for 
Exclusive Material 

Everybody's: 20 gns per page. 

Reveille: 15-35 gns. Page one 35 
gns. 

Weekend: B/W 15-35 gns. Colour, 
page one, 50 gns; spread 75 gns. 

Sphere: 10-15 gns per page. 

ILN: B/W 15 gns per page. 
Colour, 25 gns per page. 

Sunday Pictorial, Sundry Graphic 
and People: 25-35 gns. 

Sunday Times and Observer: 15- 
30 gns. 

Dailies: It is not possible to give 
more than a very rough guide here. 
Fees for run-of-the-mill material 
correspond to the Sundays, but for 
outstanding topical features and 
news pictures, fees of 50-100 gns are 
quite common. 

The really amazing news pictures 
which turn up once or twice a year 
command fees in the £250-500 
class. But the biggest sums of all, 
the kind that run into thousands, 
are paid for the serial type of pic- 
ture coverage where complete ex- 
clusiveness has been ensured. 


Continental Markets 


Freelances who work with agents 
seem reluctant to appreciate the 
importance of overseas markets. 
This is strange because the biggest 
markets for picture stories are to be 
found on the Continent and in 
America. Britain is more interested 
in newspapers, women’s magazines 
and mags of specialised interest. 

Needless to say, it is practically 
impossible to do business with the 
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Turret Projection Table 


Many films, slides and film strips are 
used for lecture purposes at the BMC 
Staff College, Haseley Manor, near 
Warwick. Until recently this presented 
problems in the small projection room, 
where three different types of projector 
had to be set up and dismantled after 
almost every lecture. 

The Administrative Bursar and the 
handyman-caretaker of the college have 
evolved a simple method of putting a 
quart into a pint pot. The three projec- 
tors, an Aldis 1000, a Johnson 34-inch 


slide projector and a Bell Howell film 
projector, have been mounted on to a 
circular 4-inch ply base supported on a 
car swivel axle and four ball-bearing 
castors. This makes it possible to rotate 
the projector stand, gun-turret fashion, 
to project through a single port and into 
the lecture room itself. 

The complete turret is mounted on a 
stand which carries transformers, and 
power supplies are picked up from a 
control panel fitted to the wall of the 
projection room, 





IPEL 


IPEL or, to give the company its full 
title, Industrial Photo Equipment Ltd is 
not altogether a new concern, but it is 
anticipated that very much more will 
be heard of it in the near future than 
has been the case for the past year or 
so. The technical director, Mr H. K. 
Paul, has resigned his position as 
managing director of Viewmaster (Eng- 
land) Ltd in order to concentrate his 
attention to IPEL, into which his com- 
pany, Photonic Equipment, has in effect 
been absorbed. 

Among the choice equipment he will 
continue to handle is the Rectaflex as 
soon as production recommences in 
the new Swiss factory. It was previously 
made in Italy. Shortly he is expecting 
to receive the first consignment of a 
new French stereo camera, the Panora- 
scope, which sets a new style and for- 
mat in stereo instruments. It uses 16-mm 
cine film and will take single pictures 
or stereo pairs in a ‘wide-screen’ format. 

Among the lenses handled are the 
Makro-Kilar for 35-mm reflex cameras 
and the Hasselblad, distinguished by an 


exceptional focusing range extending 
from 2 or 4 inches to infinity, obviating 
the necessity for lens interchange. Used 
with extension tubes, the Makro-Kilar 
converts a camera into a low-power 
photomicroscope. Then there are the 
Angenieux lenses in a range of focal 
lengths from 28 to 180 mm for 35-mm 
cameras. 

Another agency held is for Kilfitt, 
offering a choice of lenses ranging in 
focal length from 135 to 600 mm for 35- 
mm cameras, reflex housings and bellows 
extensions, gunstock mountings, etc. 

Mr Paul has been particularly in- 
terested in darkroom equipment since 
he opened Photonic Equipments and 
that interest has been maintained. IPEL, 
he tells us, can supply everything for 
the darkroom from a miniature colour 
processing unit to a plant with tanks of 
over 100 gallons capacity. The company 
also undertakes to ‘tailor’ equipment to 
fit available spaces, static or mobile. 
and to design and build plant for 
special purposes. 

The offices of Industrial Photo 
Equipment Ltd are at 60 Berners Street. 
London WI, tel: MUSeum 5111. 





uiding hands 


From glass block to finished lens, prism or filter, the 
guiding, controlling hands of the Leitz craftsman CGisdinall alias Wied ede 


are always applying the masterly touch. out by eee ane 
‘ (Leica photograph) 


In the Leitz factory, there are plenty of signs of modern thought 


and development—in tools, materials and production 

and checking methods. But individual craftsmanship 
remains one of the principal factors in applying the almost 
indefinable imprint of Leitz quality on every piece 

of equipment in the vast Leitz range. 

No wonder the Leica maintains its clear lead as the finest 


miniature camera in the world. 


The waiting list for new Leica cameras 

and lenses is still, through import restrictions, 
very long indeed. But other Leitz 
photographic equipment including enlargers, 
projectors, printing devices, view finders, 
rangefinders, len: hoods, filters, etc., may be 
readily obtained from Leica stockists. 
Existing Leica users know the importance of 
insisting on geune Leitz accessories—they are 


matched to the accuracy of the Leica itself. 


E. LEITZ (Instruments) LIMITED 


20 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
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Arthur Palmer 


Baldamatic | 

Here is another of those cameras in 
which advantage has been taken of the 
shutter speed/aperture ring coupling of 
the modern light-value shutter in ar- 
ranging for semi-automatic exposure 
setting. There is built into the top plate 
a photo-electric meter, in the window 
of which is a red index in addition to 
the instrument needle. The position of 
the red index is governed by the emul- 
sion speed to which the meter dial is 
set and the ‘light-value’ of the shutter/ 
aperture combination. In less time than 
it takes to describe it, the initial setting 
consists simply of adjusting the meter 
dial to the speed of the film in use, 
selecting a suitable shutter speed and 
then, with l-v coupling disengaged, ad- 
justing the iris ring until the meter 
needle and index register. Then, for 
photography in a given light strength 
the shutter speed/aperture combination 
holds good for the majority of subjects. 
Of course, certain subjects, such as 
those which are illuminated mainly 
from behind, demand special considera- 
tion, but this would apply even if an 
independent meter were used. 

In a series of test shots taken of the 
‘average’ type of subject the system 
worked very well in my hands. 


Baldamatic! 


The camera takes 35-mm film in the 
usual cassettes, is compact and very 
pleasantly styled. Internally and exter- 
nally the workmanship is of a very high 
standard while some interesting features 
of design are exhibited. 

Parallax error is obviated by placing 
the viewfinder immediately above the 
lens so that compensation is required 
only for vertical displacement and this 
is carried out extremely well by a device 
which causes the bright frame-line in 
the finder to rise and fall as focus is 
adjusted. Incorporated in the finder is a 
coupled rangefinder which was found to 
be critically accurate. 

Interesting, too, is the layout of the 
bottom plate. A hinged key advarces 
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the film and tensions the shutter in half 
a revolution. Associated with it is a 
backward -reading exposure counter 
which indicates the number of frames 
remaining. A film memoriser is incor- 


Top: Showing arrangement of meter window 
Centre: Bottom plate showing winding key (right) 
and rewind crank (left). Bottom: Depth o 
field indicator on the Synchro-Compur mode 


porated in the tripod screw bush. There 
is a novel rewind system. A lever which 
disengages the transport mechanism 
also releases a cranked handle, which 
folds flat to the baseplate. I like the 
shutter release, a sliding key of generous 
proportions which enables easy opera- 
tion even with a gloved hand. It is 
threaded for a cable release. 

Submitted for examination was the 
model fitted with a 45-mm Xenar f/2.8 
in a Synchro-Compur shutter. Focusing 
of the lens is by front cell rotation and 
the range is from 1 metre to infinity, 
the scale reading in feet as well as 
metric measure. A very clear depth-of- 
field indicator is fitted: two red pointers 
move over the distance scale engraved 
on the lens mount. A large plastic tab 
affixed to the mount affords easy one- 
finger adjustment of focus. 

The camera back is completely re- 
movable, pressure on two recessed but- 
tons allowing it to spring partly open. 
Loading is facilitated by the fitting of a 
captive take-up spool. The film guides 
are cleanly machined and an efficient 
sprung pressure plate ensures flatness. 


Altogether the Baldamatic is a_ well- 
conceived, well-made instrument. 

The model described and illustrated 
here is priced at £52 17s 6d; case, 
£2 11s 2d. A lower-priced version fitted 
with an f/2.8 Westanar in Prontor SLK 
shutter is available at £47 18s 6d. 

J. J. Silber Ltd, 40-46 Lambs Conduit 
Street, London WCI1, are the importers 


Strobe-o-disc 

Owners of 8- and 16-mm silent pro- 
jectors who wish to play ‘taped’ sound 
effects with their films will be interested 
in a gadget conceived by Maurice 
Mindel (Arrowtabs Ltd) who has pre- 
viously introduced a number of small 
but useful items such as self-adhesive 
labels for slides, bottles, etc. 

The new item is a stroboscope to 
assist in controlling and maintaining the 
speed of a projector in relation to that 
of a normal tape recorder operating at 
either 33 or 74 ips. It consists of a 
bracket having silicone lubricated bear- 
ings in which runs a spindle carrying at 
its top a pulley with a }-inch wide 
groove. The bracket is mounted in some 
suitable way, e.g., on a baseboard on 
which the recorder is placed, and the 
height of the pulley is arranged so that 
it is level with the tape which passes 
reund the groove. On each side of the 
pulley are strobe discs. On one are two 
strobe patterns, relating to 50-cycle 33 
ips and 50-cycle 74 ips; on the other 
side the patterns are marked ‘synchro 
strobe for 16 fps at 33 ips’ and ‘synchro 
strobe for 16 fps at 74 ips.’ Both these 
refer to three-blade shutters. 

Having selected the appropriate disc. 
the recorder is so placed that the flicker 
of the projector beam is picked up by 
the disc. The speed of the projector is 
then controlled so that the pattern on 
the disc does not appear to revolve. It 
enables those whose tape recorders do 
not operate at 3} ips, the speed of pro- 
jection of 8-mm film, to utilise their tape 
machines with 8-mm projectors with a 
high degree of synchronization. The 
Strobe-o-dise is used in conjunction with 
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Strobe-o-disc 











@ BATTERSEA 


CARRY A CAMERA 


AND CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


@ EARLSFIELD 


@ NORWICH 








The Camera Shop 
22 BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 
Tel.: MAC 8201 
H.P. TERMS . EXCHANGES 
EXPERT REPAIR SERVICE 


Near Battersea Park Station 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 











@ CAMDEN TOWN 


Part Exchange allowance on 
your Tape Recorder 
%* No interest terms 
%* Your recorder, radio or 
record player taken in 
part exchange for the 
latest tape recorder 
* The largest selection—40 
machines on display 
* Wanted for cash — Tape 
recorders 


R. E. W. EARLSFIELD 
LTD 


545 GARRATT LANE, S.W.18 
WIM 0709 











HIGHGATE, HAMPSTEAD 
ISLINGTON, a COTTAGE 


EDWARD (Parkway) LTD 
Camden Town, N.W.I 
Telephone ; Gulliver 7247/8919 


Open until 6.30 p.m. 
excepting Thursday | p.m, 


Stockists of all leading makes 
STILL and CINE 














Your Bell & Howell 
and Bolex agent 


Durbin & Mcbryde Ltd 
112 North End 














O’SHAUGHNESSYS 


Best selection NEW, Secondhand 
Cameras, Colour Films, Accessories, 
Catalogue & Price Lists Available 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMIST 
10/1] MARY STREET, DUBLIN 











For details of spaces on this page 
please write to 


Advert. Dept. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
9/10 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 








@ FINCHLEY 





A Complete 
Service for the 
Photographer 


A. M. DAVIS LTD 


857 HIGH ROAD, N.12 
Phone: HiLiside 3319 








@ HAYWARDS HEATH 





SELBY’S Hi-Fi COLOUR SERVICE 
Large P.C. Colour Enlargement 2/6 
FROM ANY 35 mm_TRANS- 
PARENCY (Post 44d.) 

(Orders over 10/- post free) 
SELBY'S COLOUR SERVICE 
SUSSEX SQUARE, HAYWARDS HEATH, 

SUSSEX, Tel. H.H. 41. 











@ HARROW 





ALLAN STEWART 
238 | Northolt Rd., S. Harrow 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES 
Open till 7 p.m. BYRON 4236 











@ LONDON W.C.2 


8 & 16 mm Cine Equipment 
Projection Theatre, Film Library. 
Specialist in 35 mm Processing 


Price Lists. Phone 23464 


George Gregory 
Ltd 


Goat Lane 











@ STREATHAM 





g : 
of Streatham 


The COMPLETE Tape Recorder 
Specialists. We stock the largest 
selection of Recorders in Lon- 
don. Over 30 different models 
to choose from, with NO IN- 
TEREST on terms. Complete 
range of Tapes and accessories. 
Tape to Disc service. 
169/171 et ate dy Road 


STR rorry 0192 











@ TOLWORTH 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


A. M. DAVIS 


LTD 
3 Wembley Hill Rd. 
The Triangle, Wembiey 
Phone: Wembiey 1792 











@ WEMBLEY 





The Little Shop with a 
BIG Reputation 
MOVIE OR STILL— WE HAVE IT 
THE LIGHTFOOT PHOTO CO, 
54B EALING ROAD 
WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
Phone WEMBLEY 2525 











For all your 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REQUIREMENTS 

use our personal service 


A.M. DAVIS 


Lid 


8 TURNPIKE PARADE 
Phone: BOWes Park 4373 N.15 





For Everything Photographic 
Large range of equipment and 
accessories Pe B. and W. and colour 


PROMPT TOMAS SERVICE 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


The 
EPSOM PHOTO FINISHING 
co, LTO 


33 THE mene oS TOLWORTH 


Surrey’s Photographic Specialists 


(Also at Epsom) 














H. C. HARRIDGE 
12/13 LITTLE NEWPORT ST. 
W.C.2. 


(next to Leicester Square Stn.) 


CAMERAS, PROJECTORS, 
ENLARGERS, REPAIRS— 
EXCHANGES, H.P. TERMS 


Open all day Saturday 
Late night Friday 








A. H. THORNHILL 


55 BELMONT ROAD 
Phone: 2571 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SHOP 
STILL 


STOCKISTS OF AGFA, 
GEVAERT & ADOX 
MATERIALS 














To provide a 
quick and valuable 
reference use a 


BINDER 
for 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Magazine 
Price 10/6 
(postage 1/-) 
from PHOTOGRAPHY 


9-10 Old Bailey 
London, E.C.4 




















New Equipment 
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numbered leaders which are attached to 
the films. As the last number enters the 
gate the recorder volume is turned up. 

The price of the attachment is 
£1 15s 6d; leaders, 16 mm, 3s 6d each; 
8 mm, two for 3s 6d. 

Arrowtabs, 93 Church Road, Hendon, 
London NW4, are the manufacturers. 


Arrowgard 

Also from Arrowtabs come a useful 
line of protective envelopes for 2 x 2 
transparencies. They are made from 
tough, clear, transparent acetate foil and 
afford practically as much protection as 
does mounting in glass without the 
hazard or weight. Card-mounted trans- 
parencies as received from the proces- 
sing station can be slipped into the en- 
velopes and retained permanently there- 
in. It is unnecessary to remove them for 
projection, whether they are to be used 
in ordinary shuttle-type carriers or the 
magazines of automatic changers. Sur- 
faces may be cleaned by wiping with a 
damp cloth and transparencies may be 
permanently sealed by closing the ends 
with adhesive tape. The Arrowgard is just 
another of those useful little items for 
which the Arrowtab company is becom- 
ing well known. 


Arrowgard 


Available in boxes of 20 at 3s 6d, 
15s 6d for 100 and 37s 6d for 250, they 
can be obtained from most photographic 
dealers. By the time these notes appear 
it is probable that a 24-inch-square ver- 
sion will be available at 5s 6d for 12, 
including ready mounts. 


Miralyte Minor Screens 

From time to time there appears on 
the market a piece of equipment em- 
bodying some feature whose utility far 
outweighs its sheer simplicity and 
causes one to ask why someone had not 
thought of the idea before. A case in 
point is the Miralyte Minor screen 
recently introduced by the Cine and 
Optical Division of Rank Precision In- 
dustries Ltd., Mortimer St., London, W1. 
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Above: Miralyte screen on stand. Above right 
showing wire handle/stand. Right: Screen partly 
erected tp show arrangement of single stretcher 


The screen material is wound on a 
spring roller which is contained in a 
tubular metal case, the free end being 
attached to a smaller tubular member 
provided with a ring for hanging. A 
single hinged and self-locking stretcher 
bar is fitted between container and 
hanger bar so that it is a matter of 
seconds to erect the screen for hanging. 

But the clever touch is the pair of 
wire handles which serve a dual pur- 


pose. Not only are they handles, but 
when splayed form a stand for the erect 
screen which can be supported on a 
surface only 5 inches square. 

The metal parts are finished in grey 
hammer lacquer and there is a black 
border to the screen. 

There are three sizes available: 30 x 
22 inches, beaded surface, £4 19s 6d; 
30 x 40 inches, beaded, £5 7s 6d; 40 x 
40 inches, matt white surface, £5 10s 0d. 
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Continent except through an agency. 

The markets in order of impor- 
tance are Germany, France, Italy, 
the Low Countries and Switzerland. 

The popular continental illus- 
trated magazines perform a function 
which in this country is partly 
handled by the newspapers—the 
publication of topical features and 
news in addition, of course, to more 
leisurely material. Their layouts are 
more flexible and their contents 
more varied than anything to be 
found here. In consequence, the 
number of picture stories per issue 
is usually much smaller than we 
were accustomed to see in Picture 
Post or Illustrated. For some time 
the trend has been towards an even 
newsier presentation and the docu- 
mentary type of story, which was 
once very popular, is now con- 
sidered old-fashioned. Editors will 
sometimes present non-topical fea- 
tures by linking them with news. 

Obviously it is very difficult to 
generalise on the requirements of 
such a vast market, but British 
stories in the following categories 
have a wide appeal: 


(1) Strong human stories, where 
background knowledge of 
local,conditions and circum- 
stances is not required. 
International news events 
where British viewpoint is im- 
portant — interviews with 
people involved, their move- 
ments, etc. Always difficult. 
Personalities in the news— 
visiting entertainment stars, 
international sportsmen, 
statesmen, etc. Timing is 
often very important. 
Inventions and technical de- 
velopments—specially those 
concerned with everyday life. 

(5) Strange local customs—the 
best have been covered. 

(6) Animal _ stories—real life 
rather than the contrived 
sequences popular here. 

(7) Spectacular entertainment and 
sports—where no Continental 
equivalent exists. 


Types of subject which do not 
travel very well are cheesecake, 
humour, frivolous stories and fea- 
ture singles in general. 








HIGH PRECISION REFLEX CAMERA 


UNIQUE EDITIONS 


Soon after this series of books was 
published a prosecution was 
launched based on the allegation 
that they were an “obscene libel”. 
At the first trial the jury disagreed. 
The second trial resulted in an 
acquittal and a vindication of the 
belief, held by most serious 
photographers, that photographs 
of the female figure should not be 
distorted and mutilated by un- 
natural retouching. 


Following on this important deci- 
sion the books are again available 
to adults only. 


“Unique Editions Number One” 
portrays a lovely blonde model in 
the studio and “Unique Editions 
Number Two” portrays the same 
famous model on location by the 
sea and river. 


Each book contains four studies, 
individually and _ beautifully 
printed, on fine quality extra 
heavy art plates interleaved with 
tissue. The size is approximately 
eight by six inches and the price, 
including postage, is one pound 
each Especially high-efficient reflex camera 
Readers of “Photography” may 
obtain one or both of these books, PRARTINA BX (4 x Say 
which have created photographic oe , 
and legal history in Great Britain, With ‘taterchangestis vw 
by writing direct to: finder (Pentaprism or hood) 
automatic diaphragm, inter- 


ROYE changeable lenses and 


many additional acces- 
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CAMERA STUDIES CLUB 7 or. z 
sories, 1.€. spring motor, > 
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POLPERRO, CORNWALL 
17-m-adaptor, electro 








The 4th printing of the British motor with magnetic 


edition of Roye’s autobiography 

“Nude Ego” is now ready. 222 release, etc. 
pages plus 130 photographs. Lux- pese : 
uriously bound, 25/- or $4.00 post Leipzig Ist-101h March 1959, 


7 
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Please send 6d. in stamps for details of free 
membership, illustrated leaflets and special 
privilege subscription offer for “photo- 
Art” the Camera Studies Club Monthly 
News (2/6 a copy at your Bookseller) 

Represented in Gt. Britain by:- J, J. Silber 40/46 Lambs Conduit Street London W.C.1 
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Photo Market 


For and exchange of all 
aw. . — 

and SITUATIONS VACANT ANTED 

Rote 9d. per word. Bilin 7s. 6d.) 

Copy with pre-payment by 6th of month 

issue published same month. 


All advertisements are received subject to their 
« ove! or revision, and the right is reserved to 
use any advertisement without giving a reason 
for so doing. The publishers are not responsible 
for clerical or printers’ errors, but every care is 
taken to prevent mistakes. 





Apparatus for Sale, Exchange and Wanted 


@ THE LONDON CAMERA EXCHANGE CO. 
LTD. will purchase for cash, exchange or sell on 
commission all serviceable types of second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus and accessories 
in sound condition. Good prices allowed. Call, 
write or phone. No. 35 Bucklersbury, Queen Vic- 
toria Street, London, E.C.4, City 4591. Minute 
only from Bank and Mansion House Stations. 


@ Micro-Press camera 5 x 4. 4.7 Xenar. 3 D.D. 
slides and case. £100. Box No. 2017. 








Largest cash buyers of photographic 
equipment of every description, out- 
dated film and paper, etc. 


SPEARS 
Dept. 1 
14 a Boerne a 


sty 191 
Reston’ Midland Bank Ltd, 

















Books 


10x8 MASKING FRAME 





This masking frame is now a firmly established 

among photographers. All-meta!l construc- 
tion, white enamelled base with screwed-on rubber 
feet, and scale in inches clearly marked. This improved 
mode! will give you accurate service for a lifetime 


quam quite 80 good at the price! 29 | 6 
ENLARGER FOOT SWITCH 


15/6 
(POST 1/-) 


Haven’t you ever tried a foot switch? You juste 
wouldn't be able to do without one once you had 
experienced the convenience and ease of operation. in 
fact, for some delicate control work they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. This is a very robust diecast 


. which will probably outlast your photographic 
days. * will stay switched on when depressed, until 
ee again. Load 750 watts, with four feet of 


10x 8 DISH HEATER 


Here’s another “must” for the serious worker, a 
thermostatically controiled developer heater. Size 
to x8 mes fitted with adjustable thermostat, !00-watt 





@ AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS ‘How to Shoot for Glamour’ 23/6; 
‘Figure Studies’ by Henle 35/3; one year’s ‘Popu- 
lar Photography’ 35/-; ‘U.S. Camera’ 39/-, speci- 
mens 4/- each: “Camera 35’ 25/-, specimen 6/-. 
Send for catalogue. Willen Ltd. (Dept. 65), 9 
Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


@ SUN & HEALTH—International Edition. This 
Naturist publication from Denmark is now discon- 
tinued. Limited back numbers 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 available at 3/- each post free. Order NOW from 
RODNEY BOOK SERVICE, 11 Monmouth Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

@ NUDES OF JEAN STRAKER—send s.a.e. (or 


i.r.c.) for illustrated leaflet. Visual Arts Club, 12 
Soho Square, London, W.1. 





Holiday Accommodation 


@ LITTLE GUIDE TO _ VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES on and 
off the beaten track round Britain’s coast and 
countryside. 5/- posted, from Victor Hilton, Sun- 
dial House, Torquay. 

@ BRIXHAM, SOUTH DEVON. Accommodation 


offered. Professional's home. Close harbour and 
beaches. Details S.A.E. Box Mo. 2019. 








Clubs 


@ INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, peperere 
seas. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, S.W.1 

@ PHOTOPALS PEN CLUB for coo 
enthusiasts. Photopals, 38 Crawford Street, Lon- 
dos, W.1. 








Photographic Auction 





@ PHOTOGRAPHIC AUCTION No. 21. Wim- 
borne Auction Rooms, Wimborne, February 4th, 
1959. Details from Welch & Lock, Wimborne, Dor- 
set. Tel: 700. Catalogues 6d. (when ready). Entries 
now accepted. 





LL ee 240-v. A.C./D.C. Ample 
Bis post cable. Double size model, 20 x 3 in. 
£2-5-0 (POSTAGE — 


ALL METAL TAL TRIMMER 
28/6 


A reaily well made all- 

metal trimmer, I! in 

x10 in. Sheffield Sree! blade 
Ruled at top. Stove enamelled 
feet. Easily the best thing in its 


TRIPODS 
50/- 


(POST 3/6) 


self sharpening. 
white, with ru 
class. 


Ex-Govt. Heavy- 
weight Wooden 
Tripods, New. 
Weight, 7} Ibs. 
extending to 5 ft. 

in. English 
Clamping Screw. 


Ditto, with heavy bal! and socket 
head, with long handle, 70/- 


BULK 35mm FILM 


Really first-class, fresh, reliable film, Plus-X B, 
H.P.3., H.P.S., and Tri-X, 25 feet 8/-; 50 feet, 15/-; 
36 Expos ure reloads, 2/6. Loaded cassette, 4/-. 
Relosdable cassettes, 5 for 5/-. 10/- a doz. 
POSTAGE EXTRA 


Large stock of Government surplus Bromide Paper 


MARSTON & HEARD 


378 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, a cee 
E.10 6585 
Send S.A.E. for lists 


Studios 





@ STUDIO STUCLEY provides the best indoor 
outdoor studio service—at very reasonable rates— 
and the largest Glamour List in London. Write for 
illustrated brochure to 28 Norbury Rise, S.W.16 
POL 8920 





NEWS NEWS 
The EVERARD ART STUDIO CLUB opened 
on Ist September 1958. Professional studio for 
hire, top models available and resident model 
always in attendance. Group meetings (limited 
to 12 photographers) held twice weekly. Send 
s.a.e. for full details and application form to: 
The Everard Art Studio Club 
298 Streatham High Road, London, S.W.16. 
Telephone: STREATHAM 6692 

















@ PHOTOLEX STUDIOS. Spacious. Mole 
Richardson-Strand lighting. Models available. One 
minute Clapham Common Underground. Phone 
for details MACaulay 1423 or 80 or write 31 
South Side, Clapham Common S.W.4 


@ WELL-EQUIPPED STUDIO, tungsten or full 
electronic lighting. One minute Leytonstone Central 
Line. Figure classes every Thursday, 7.30 p.m. Ex- 
pert advice and instruction by well-known London 
professional. Terry Model Agency (licensed annually 
by Leyton Borough Council), $.A.E. for full details 
to 10 Church Lane, Leytonstone, E.11. LEYton- 
stone 5839 


@ PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO for hire by ap- 
pointment only Telephone FLAxman 2154 between 
2 and 4 p.m. Electronic flash available, also staff 
models. 

@ STUDIO LUCILLE. Model and Studio Hire, 
Bridge Street, Manchester 3. Appointment by tele- 
phone only—URM 3310, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
to Friday 





TUITION 


The Strobe Studios Club holds Portrait, Glamour 
and Figure Photography Sessions ev Tuesda 
and Thursday, 15/- per Session, 7.30 to 9.3 
.m., with a different model for each hour. 
ound advice, expert instruction. Sessions are 
strictly photographic and membership is open 
to all bona fide eomereeere. 

Send 6d. in stamps for full details of Club, 
Studio, Private Hire and L.C.C. mane eee 
and Photographic Models ag 

STROBE STUDIOS, 43 ST HN'S MILL 
Fes JUNCTION, LON » S.W.1 

AT 4 e 














Repairs 





@ REPAIRS to all makes and types of cameras; 
quick service.—Cousins, Wright & Cousins, Trow- 
bridge, Wilts 


@ CAMERA ‘repairs, miniature and all types 
repaired by experts; 35 years of experience; member 
P.A.R.G.—H. A. GARRETT, 4a Grove Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. VIG 2285. 


@ REPAIRS. Send yours to specialists. All types 
cameras, Leica, Contax, Rollei, etc.; synchronising; 
blinds fitted; new bellows, etc. Full guarantee 
Midland Camera Co. Ltd., One-O-Six Granby 
Street, Leicester. 





Printing and Developing 





@ SPECIALIST DEVELOPING 
Tanks. Printed 4 plate: 8, 4/2; 12, 5/6; 16, 6/10; 
36, 15/-. All subjects. Ferguson Smith Studio, 17 
Albert Parade, Green Street, Eastbourne. 

@ YOUR FILMS receive individual attention with 
me! Fine-grain developed—35-mm, 34 x 24 prints 
12/6; 127, 8 34 x 24 prints 3/10; 120, 8 44 x 34 
prints 4/2; 12, 4 square 7/6. J. D. Dillon, 22 
Linden Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 


in Paterson 





Personal 





@ FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, TOR- 
QUAY (Est. 1943). Members everywhere for Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Viewcards, Tape- 
sponding in 100 countries—details free. 
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SWIFT 
The cheapest universal photo-electric 
meter on the market 
£3.12.6 with case—POST FREE. 


Film Speeds: A.S.A. or Scheiner 

Shutter Speeds : 60 secs. to 1/1000 
F/Stops . 1.4—32 

Cine (Shutter Speeds) : 8, 16, 32, 64, f.p.s. 





Roller projection screens at competitive prices 
Washable white plastic surface 
Correctly tensioned by rear struts 
Self supporting 





carriage 3/- 


o 
M. Fagot 
| 33 High Road, Willesden, London, N.W.10 
WIL 5919 





Tuition 














OLLEI 
EPAIRS 


are our speciality 


BOWENS 


Camera Repair Service 
Ltd. 


3 Albemarle Way 
(Corner of Clerkenwell Rd. and St. 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 


Est. over 30 yrs. CLE 3295/7947 


"s St.) 





As mentioned in December “Photography” 


° GET YOUR PICTURES PERFECT with the 


S. home-study Practical Photography Course! 

es to select a camera, to produce first-class 
negatives and prints, to get the best out of your 
subjects, in monochrome and colour. Moderate 
fees. Send for FREE details: International Corres- 
pondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 496) Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 
@ PORTRAITURE. Comprehensive Course, 12 
lessons, 150 illustrations. Stamp for 
brochure. Ronald Sleep, F.R.P.S., A.1.B.P., 8 
Lucius Street, Torquay. 





Miscellaneous 





@ BACKGROUND PAPER, white, rolls 7 ft. 
wide, 25 yards long: 37/6 roll to callers; 45/- roll 
sent carr. paid. Blythe Studios, 212 Blythe Road, 
London, W.14. 

@ ART PHOTOGRAPHY! Postal Courses with 15 
original Art Hlustrations' MONIGRAPHY'! Free- 
lancing, Profit-making. MODEL Photo ety) 
State interests and age. No callers! Send 6d. S.A.F 
(iarve). Geo. Jordan, 17 Cheyne Close, Leadon, 
N.W.4. 

@ LATEST GLAMOUR FILMS 
Show’, ‘The Shopping Basket’, 
16-mm., 50/-; Kodachrome 
16-mm., £7/10/-. Diamond Films, 
Slough 


‘Glamour on 
8-mm. 
8-mm., £3/15/-: 
235 High Street, 





THE BEST 


of colour-slides, movies and most exclusive 
magazines. Please apply in full confidence to 


EXCLUSIEF 
P.O. Box 636, AMSTERDAM, 
Holland 











TAPE RECORDERS 


WALTER 203 — the finest value — 
only ” guineas 
WALTER SOS — $7 guineas 
REPS (20 — for. professional recording — 
70 geireas 
SCOTCH BOY TAPE 


W. V. MARCHANT LTD. 


" 109 Bermondsey Seren 
London, $.€.? Hop $7289 


— EXPERT REPAIRS — 


to precision and miniature CAMERAS 
CINE EQUIPMENT, EXPOSURE METERS 
LENS repolishing and coating 
LEATHER CASES supplied 
ADVICE AND ESTIMATES FREE 


TECHNICA CAMERA 
LTD 


2! William IV Street, London, WC2 
Tel.: TEM 9547 














ART 
paints PHOTOS 


TRANSPARENCIES etc 
For Serious Artists, 
Pry og} and —- 
st for 3d. stamp and 
eee P.Y. STAR PRESS 
114 Wigmore Street 
LONDON, W.! 


COLOUR 


SLIDES 








pnUGH MILLER 
ETERBOROUGH MEWS 
PARSONS GREEN * LONDON 
Phone: RENown 4128 


Precision Camera Repairers 
Sore Drerrisutors for 
MIRANDA CHANGING BAGS 
“The Worlds Best” 


S.W.6 








MIRRORS 


SURFACE- SILVERED - ALUMIN- 
SED OR PROTECTED -BACK 
MIRRORS SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 
CUSTOMERS’ OWN MIRRORS 
RESILVERED 
GOWLLANDS LTD 
MORLAND RD., CROYDON 


Manufacturers 
to the trade 











STEREAX 


Takes 3-D photos 
with your own 
35mm camera 


COMPLETE OUTFIT INC. 
VIEWER £6.19.0 
PROJECTION OUTFIT 
£6.7.6 


API... 


87 Tottenham Cewrt Road 








London, Wi 








illustrated (a 


A revolutionary method of preparing 
titles to professional standard 


The Letraset Cine Titling Outfit is easy to use 
Self adhesive ink letters are quickly transferred 
from a specially printed sheet to titling surface 
The Outfit contains everything for perfect titling 
including 20 sheets of type letters §” and #,” high 
in Black, White, Red, Biue, 
and Yellow. Full instruc- 
tions are included in the 
attractive cabinet which is 
used as a workboard with 
lining up gauge. £2.10s.0d. 


On Sale at 
Leading Photographic Dealers 
Art & Technics Limited (Letraset) 
14/15 Manette Street, London, W.!. 





QUALITY COLOUR 
PROCESSING 


24/48 HOURS SERVICE 
uss, 9 
sts 8c 


sc 
ss GRANT PHOTO 
LABORATORIES 


196 LANCASTER 
Prices Post Paid LONDON W.11. 
Usual Trade Terms PAR 5951 


3, 11° 
coo Pg) 
Colour Dept., 








SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-CLASS 


APPARATUS and ACCESSORIES 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
AND THE LANTERNIST 


phone 54833 
NOTTINGHAM’S LARGEST PHOTO STORE 
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BRILLIANT PROJECTION 
for 24x24 TRANSPARENCIES 


THIS PROJECTOR HAS AMAZING LIGHT GATHERING EFFICIENCY 
135 mm. (5}”) £/3.0 Ennar Lens. 
Triple Con System. 
_ — and | . Lamps. 
200w. Lamp—with Unoflio Base. 
Spherion Front Surface Mirror Reflector. 
* DOWN DRAUGHT BLOWER BASE GIVES SUPER- 
COOLING TO TRANSPARENCIES. 
incorporates 100v. Transformer! or High Efficiency 200w. 100v. lamp. 


PROJECTION SPECIFICATION AT 8&ft. 6ins. 
Picture size 45° x 45° 


SCREEN LUMINANCE- PLAIN WHITE SCREEN. 
00% REFLECTANCE FACTO 


%& 100 Watt—I6fc. Lamberts. % 150 Watt—32ft. Lamberts. 
% 200 Watt—57.6ft. Lamberts. 


UNOSCOP 352 


me 5 ~~ 100w. Lamp 
x " 
NOW £17.10.0 
CASE [8s. 
1SOw. Lamp extra 
5/3d. 
200w. Lamp extra 
7/-d. 


Blower Base £4.17.0 
* Blower Base & Transformer £7 


Obtainable through your local dealer only—but full details from 


THE SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL peor co. LTD. 
103 DAVIGDOR ROAD, HOVE 2, SUSS 


—AT LAST A NEW EXCITING---------1 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


JAPANESE 
‘egmcery | CAMERART 


First issue January/February available 
from your dealer in February 1959. 
We are proud to have been appointed 
distributors of the first English edition 
of Japanese ne ne a my et s leading 

technical — pape ~ pe 
82 packed pages! colour br aqvert 
Beautiful colour reproduction! 


and only 7 / 6 Bi-monthly 


CamerArt is not just another photo- 
—_— magazine, it has an entirely 
erent approach to our hobby. It is 
on in an entirely new refreshing 
style, combining technical details with 
simplicity. Its 82 pages are full of new 
ideas, gorgeous colour advertisements, 
fascinating glamour studies, reviews of 
new cameras and articles by leading 
apanese photograp! \ 
hey “CERT"* FOR EVERY JAPANESE CAMERA OWNER. 
MUST"’ FOR EVERY KEEN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Order your Regular Pit from your Dealer Today, or Direct from us by Subscription 
APANESE CAMERAS LTD 
50 Piccadilly, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent 


Please send to the following address:- 








r 
i 
| 
| 
i 
I 
i 
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' 
i 








6 Consecutive Copies of CamerArt at 39/4d. 
12 Consecutive Copies of CamerArt at 69/24. 











index 
to Advertisers 





Actina Ltd. 

Art & Technics Ltd, 

Automatic Changers Ltd. 

Bowens Camera Repair Service Ltd 


ere Studies Club 
Corfield, K. G., Ltd. 


Doliond & Aitchison Ltd 


Fagét 
Penagrele ‘Magazine’ 


General Electric Co. Ltd. 
Gevaert Ltd. aa 
Gowllands Ltd. . 

Grant Photo Laboratories. 


Haagman Colour Laboratory 


Hunter, R. F., Led ; ah - .-» 8, Inside back cover 


ford Ltd. Outside back — 


Institute of British [Photographers 
‘International Model’ 
International Photo Fair ... 


Japan Camera Industry Association 
Japanese Cameras Ltd. . 
Johnsons of Hendon Ltd. 
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Kodak Ltd, oes ; ae ? os Inside front cover 


Leitz (Instruments), £., Ltd. 
Local alers’ Directory 


Marchant, W. V., Led. 
Marston & Heard Ltd. ... 
Micro Precision Products Ltd. 
Miller, Hugh os 


Photo Centre, The nit mae 
Photography Magazine (Ge. Britain) Ltd. 


Royal Photographic Society 

Scientific & Technical Camera &, Ltd. 
Sinclair, James A., Ltd. .. 

Star Press oo 


Technica Camera Co. Ltd 
Tyzack, S., & Son Ltd. ... 


Veb Feingeritewerk Weimar .. ies 
Veb Kamera- Und Kinowerke Dresden ... 
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Remember These Dates 


MAY 11th to 16th 1959 


INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTO FAIR 
OLYMPIA 
British Organizers Ltd., 


52 Grafton Way, London, W.1. 
EUSton 7930 
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IN COMFORT WITH THE 
PATERSON 


ILLUMINATED 2 x 2 TRANSPARENCY 


And it slips in the pocket or 
handbag for use at any time 


Uses two baby ce 
batteries, obtainable 
anywhere 





SHARE THE THRILL of viewing your colour slides with others 


SLIP A PATERSON IN YOUR POCKET o: 
can show your stides anywhere, any time 


THE SLIM ENCLOSED BO X gives full protection when carrying 
The lens, illumination contro!, and all other parts are completely 
protected from dust or damage. 


handbag and you 


VIEWER 


and it’s only 


35/- 


From Dealers Everywhere 


%: 


« 


FLICK OPEN THE LID and the lens springs automatically into 
position ready for instant viewing. The Paterson Viewer is equally 
convenient to use as a table model or to pass from hand to hand 
among your friends 

NO NEED TO TURN SIDEWAYS for upright pictures. The 
full-size square lens takes care of upright or horizontal views without 
awkward turning sideways as is necessary with other pocket viewers 
HIGHEST MAGNIFICATION, TOO, of any pocket viewer 
Compare the picture size given by the full-size optically worked 
glass lens 

FULL PICTURE COVERAGE for all 2 x 2 Slides including Kodak 
Bantam and the new 4x 4 cm. size, such as Rollei Super Slides 





R. F. 


HUNTER 
“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.I. 


LIMITED 


Phone Holborn 731! /2/3 


FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 





ELEVATION 








Negative on ILFORD FP3 roll film 


Op ) lash (3 hulbs) al } a2 


PHOTOGRAPH ¥—Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors, PHOTOGRAPHY MAGAZINE (Great Britain) Ltd, 9-10 Old Bailey, EC4, by The Sidney Press 
Limited, Bedford and Londor 
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